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THE ‘MOSES’ OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


AnD who is He that sculptured in huge stone, 
Sitteth a giant, where no works arrive 
Of straining Art, and hath so prompt and live 

The lips, I listen to their very tone ? 

Moses is He—Ay, that, makes clearly known 
The chin’s thick boast, and brow’s prerogative 
Of double ray: so did the mountain give 

Back to the world that visage, God was grown 

Great part of ! Such was he when he suspended 
Round him the sounding and vast waters; such 
When he shut sea on sea o’er Mizraim. 

And ye, his hordes, a vile calf raised, and bended 
The knee? This Image had ye raised, not much 
Had been your error in adoring Him. 

From Zappi, R. B. (Given to Ba ‘for love’s sake,’ Siena. Sept. 27, ’50.) 


ON BEING DEFIED TO EXPRESS IN A HEXAMETER: 
‘YOU OUGHT TO SIT ON THE SAFETY-VALVE.’ 


Plane te valvam fas est pressisse salutis ; 

Aiquum est te valvaque, salutis sede, locari ; 

Convenit in sella, valva residere salutis, 

Omninoque salutis par considere valva ; 

Sedibus est justum valve mansisse salutis, 

Hesisse in valva te, sede salutis, oportet ; 

Est tibi valvis, inque salutis sede, sedendum ; 

Valva, sede salutiferé super, assidet omnis 

Qui discrimen adit, fortem quem numina servant : 

Multiplicem versum tu mente, Robertule, figas ! 
Feb. 22, °66. RoBert BRownInNG. 


[The original MSS. of these unpublished verses were discovered lately 
among some papers of the late Mr. George Smith, preserved at 15 Waterloo 
Place.—Epitor, CoRNHILL.] 
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TWO SINNERS+} 
BY MRS. DAVID G. RITCHIE, 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘I’ve told the man to wait for a quarter of an hour,’ said Kames, 
as he entered the Moncktons’ sitting-room about a week after 
their visit to Orpenden. ‘The train doesn’t go till three o’clock, 
and ten minutes will take us to the station.’ He was looking round 
the room as if expecting to see Maud come in. 

“Maud hasn’t quite finished packing,’ said Ursula. 

‘Oh,’ said Kames, moving about the room restlessly. ‘ What 
about Lady Dorothy ? Is she so tremendously devoted to Maud 
that she is in such a hurry to have her up there ?’ 

As Kames spoke he stopped by a couch near the windows. He 
threw himself unceremoniously upon it, and laid his head back on 
the cushions and closed his eyes. 

Ursula looked at Kames’s face, his heavy eyelids. She looked 
at his short thick nose, his strong chin, his thick symmetrical lips 
now slightly open as if he was breathing heavily. From the very 
first he had absorbed Ursula into his life, almost forcing her to 
give him sympathy, and in return treating her with a curiously 
warm caressing domineering appropriation, such as she had never 
experienced in her life before, and which she could not resist. 
But this very fascination that Kames exerted over her only added 
to the anxiety with which she anticipated the marriage. Maud 
did not love him—she would make him suffer—Maud would suffer 
herself. Unhappiness was inevitable for both of them. 

It is only in youth that a man mistakes his pensioner for his 
friend, or believes that a coryphée makes a faithful or refined 
companion in her old age. Kames being, by constitution, sceptical 
and humorous, had steered his way through the crowd of parasites 
who spring up in the path of wealthy young men, and had kept 
himself clear of all permanent obligations and entanglements. 
Now, at the threshold of forty he longed to enter the Hall of 
Domestic Peace and Love; he wanted the incorruptible Virtues 


1 Copyright, 1914, by Mrs. David G. Ritchie, in the United States of America. 
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(well dressed) to bring him a footstool to put his feet upon, while 
he sat quaffing good wine from the golden bowl of life, and making 
up his mind to spend the rest of his days in the accomplishment 
of civic duties. 

When he threw himself on the couch he meant Ursula to see 
that he was worried and feel distressed on his account. She did 
see it, and stood looking at him uneasily. 

‘Aunt Dorothy is almost our only relative,’ she said, in apology, 
but as she spoke she was painfully aware that what appeared to 
be Aunt Dorothy’s excessive eagerness to see Maud was really 
Maud’s excessive eagerness to get away from Brighton. Was 
Maud tormented by a vague feverish delusive hope of lightening 
the situation ; of finding some solution to an insoluble difficulty— 
if she could be free from Kames—for a day or two? Was that 
Maud’s plan ? 

‘ As the old lady doesn’t want me to turn up till to-morrow I 
shall spend the night at Orpenden,’ said Kames, without opening 
his eyes. ‘Come here, Ursula, thou blessed among women, and 
stroke my hair; I’ve got a slight headache.’ 

‘Lionel, you are spoiled,’ said Ursula, but she slowly came 
up to the couch and stood stiffly behind him, wondering what she 
ought to do. 

‘Run your fingers through my hair—it’s deucedly thick hair 
for a man who is nearly forty,’ said Kames. ‘Soothe me and 
make me a Christian.’ 

Ursula, who had never in her life touched a man’s head before, 
was amazed at finding herself passing her fingers through his dark 
hair, and there was silence for a few moments. 

‘ Put more devil into it, my dear girl,’ said Kames ; ‘ you know 
what I mean.’ 

‘I’m afraid I don’t,’ said Ursula. ‘Do you mean doit harder ?’ 

‘No, I mean put some “nip,” some so-called magnetism 
into it.’ 

‘I’m afraid I haven’t any,’ said Ursula humbly, though she 
laughed. 

Kames opened his eyes, stretched a hand over his head, took 
both her hands, slapped his own head with them gently once or 
twice, put them against his face and kissed them, and then got 
up from the couch. He went close to the windows, looked down 
at his motor standing outside, and then yawned. 

The door opened and Maud came in dressed for her journey, 
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followed by Stella. The expression on Kames’s face changed 
instantly. His uneasiness had’ gone in a moment ; he was now fully 
alert and cheerful. 

“Say good-bye,’ he said to Maud. ‘ Stella, good-bye ; I suppose 
I shan’t see you again for a few days. Good-bye, Ursula ’—and 
here he drew her very gravely apart and, bending down, whispered 
in her ear: ‘ There is something I must say to you.’ 

‘What is it?’ asked Ursula, looking up at him through her 
glasses with a rapid frightened look. 

‘ Ursula,’ he said solemnly, ‘ during my absence, don’t do any- 
thing that you would be ashamed to tell me of on my return.’ 

Ursula pushed him away with an exclamation, and laughed. 

“You are the most extraordinary person,’ she said. She 
caught Maud’s eyes : they were fixed onher with a curious expression 
—what did it mean ? 

“Good-bye, dear,’ she said, putting her arms round Maud. 
Why was there such a feeling of vague disaster between the two 
sisters, such a feeling of wrench, as if there lay between them some 
final separation ? Maud was only going away for a week. 

Maud laid her head for a moment on Ursula’s neck, and then 
she kissed her, and said ‘ good-bye’ huskily, and walked out of 
the room followed by Kames. Ursula and Stella followed them, 
and stood at the open door, watching them get into the motor. 

Maud waved her hand, Kames lifted his hat, and they were 
gone. 

How dark and narrow the stairs seemed to Stella! The sitting- 
room was blank and lifeless. From the windows the sea looked 
the usual dismal grey of that chalky coast, the water disturbed 
and untidy, without beauty or meaning. She caught sight of 
Ursula’s face as her half-sister came back into the sitting-room 
and closed the door behind her. Stella rarely noticed how people’s 
faces looked, but she was struck by Ursula’s just then. Did she 
too love that big, burly, foolish, clever, forcible man—or was she 
only regretting Maud? And the tragedy of it was that Maud, 
as she drove side by side with him to the station, was ashamed 
when he pulled her hand out of her muff and pressed it in both of 
his—ashamed, because she was becoming a slave to his touch, 
and yet felt no respect for him, no admiration, no sympathy. 

‘If you like to change your mind and let me motor you to 
town, it’s not too late,’ said Kames. ‘ We can wire from the station 
—and I shall have time to get down to Orpenden afterwards.’ 
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‘No,’ said Maud quickly ; ‘ please don’t suggest such a thing. 
I would rather go as I usually do. Why make a fuss ?” 

‘It’s you that makes a fuss,’ said Kames, ‘ with your damned 
silly preference for travelling in a third-class carriage along with 
washerwomen, when there’s a motor at your very door waiting 
for you. Try and be reasonable, though you are a woman.’ 

‘I am reasonable,’ said Maud, trying to draw her hand away. 
‘Tam poor, and I travel with poor people.’ 

‘Well, I will give way on this occasion,’ said Kames. ‘ But 
don’t forget, Maud, that the first thing you have promised to 
discuss with your Aunt Dorothy is the date of our marriage. I 
will let, you off till May—but it mustn’t be later; there’s nothing 
in the wide world for you to do, or for you to get. Come just as 
you are. For the matter of that, there isn’t any reason why we 
shouldn’t be married in three weeks; you’re not a child—neither 
am I, by all the Powers.’ 

‘I will talk it over with Aunt Dorothy,’ said Maud. 

When they got out at the station, she took out her little 
purse. ‘ Will you see my luggage labelled,’ she said, ‘ while I get 
my ticket ?’ 

He caught the purse in his hand. ‘I will get your ticket,’ he 
said. ‘ You go and see your luggage labelled.’ 

Maud dared not dispute before the porter and Kames’s chauffeur; 
she was very angry, but she said nothing. 

When Kames joined her, she saw him hand a first-class ticket 
to the luggage inspector. 

‘ Third-class,’ she said—‘ I am travelling third.’ 

‘ First-class,’ said the inspector, and labelled her baggage. 

Maud could have cried with vexation. 

‘Will you give me my purse back, please ?’ she said, as they 
walked along the platform. He gave it her back and she opened 
it. He had not touched the contents. 

“I owe you for the ticket,’ she said. ‘I shouldn’t have spent 
the money on first-class if I could have helped it, but you forced 
me t6. Perhaps half a sovereign will be enough’—she held out 
the coin. 

‘Don’t play the fool, Maud,’ said Kames bluntly. ‘ Here’s a 
carriage ; get into it, my dear.’ He took her arm and helped her in. 
She sank down into a corner sullenly, and looked straight before 
her with the air of an offended potentate. 

Kames called fora footwarmer ; he arranged her rug over her knees. 
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‘TI shall see that nobody gets in with you, and you go straight 
through to Victoria without a stop,’ he said. 

Maud argued angrily to herself over and over again that his 
real reason for forcing her to travel first was because he wanted 
to have the last moment alone with her—a selfish reason. 

‘You think you are pleasing me,’ she said, smiling icily, ‘ but 
you are not. Do you think I don’t infinitely prefer the company 
of governesses and charwomen in a third-class carriage, to the 
probability of being boxed up with some wife or daughter of a 
wealthy Brighton tradesman?’ She meant to stab him. He 
did not seem to feel any sting in what she said, nor to imagine any 
reference possible to himself. 

‘Whatever you have done in the past,’ he said, ‘ you can’t 
possibly travel third now.’ Maud was about to make a retort, 
but the guard, passing, shut the carriage-door. Then two or three 
people came up; after glancing in, and then looking at Kames, 
they got the door of the next carriage opened for them. The 
guard whistled. 

‘Now!’ she repeated, leaning out of the open window— Why 
now?’ She held her hand out stiffly—so that he should understand 
that she did not intend to offer him any warmer good-bye. 

‘I couldn’t allow my future wife to travel anything but first,’ 
he said. The train began to move. She laughed a little. 

‘Do you think that I shall in any way become more refined or 
more cultured by becoming your wife?’ She spoke out of the 
window. She had hit him now! He looked surprised, and then 
his eyes contracted with displeasure. As she was swept beyond him 
she could see him standing on the platform, raising his hat, his 
solid features set, his mouth rigid. He had not said ‘good-bye.’ 

She sank back in her corner and closed her eyes. She was 
miserable, but she was sure that she was in the right. He was 
far too self-confident and too self-satisfied. It was not until she 
was half-way to London that it occurred to her that he might 
be seriously offended. What would he do if he was seriously 
offended ? She took the glove off her left hand, and looked at her 
engagement-ring. It was not the usual diamond hoop: on the 
band of gold were two magnificent diamonds looped together with 
a rope of seed pearls. What would he do if he was seriously 
offended ? 

Maud began to be uneasy. Why had she, of all times, chosen to 
rebuke him, however righteously, when she had no opportunity of 
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finding out whether he was likely to resent it—and perhaps to make 
her suffer for it? Here she was shut up in that railway-carriage 
helpless and unable to do anything. Suppose he were not to 
turn up to-morrow at Aunt Dorothy’s ! 

The more Maud thought, the more clear it became to her that 
she had behaved in a justifiable, but a very imprudent, way. She 
must wire to him the moment she arrived at Victoria. What 
should she wire? She had neither pencil nor paper. She must 
make up the sentence in her mind, and get it by heart. 

After much consideration she decided to write : 

‘Shall have no peace of mind till I see you again.—Mavp.’ 

Surely that would heal the wound she had made! It was 
only five minutes to the hour of arrival at Victoria ; in five minutes 
she would be able to write and send off the wire, and he would find 
it waiting for him when he reached Orpenden. 

She stood up long before it was necessary and folded up the 
rug and put her things together. She was still standing when the 
train glided into Victoria. There on the platform was old Jackson 
to meet her. Instead of the worried and slightly wounded look 
he usually wore when he had to meet the ‘ young ladies’ and 
help them out of a third-class carriage, he wore the air of dignity 
that most became him. He saw her at once and hurried forward. 
Maud could have burst out laughing at the solemn respect with 
which he saluted her. She was now, evidently, a much more 
important person than she had been before. 

‘I must send off a wire, Jackson,’ she said; ‘I shall only be 
five minutes.’ 

It was with a sensation of intense relief that she saw the clerk 
at the telegraph-office read her wire and apparently understand it. 
He did not even assure her that there was no place in the British 
Isles called Orpenden. He accepted it without a murmur. 

Once settled in Aunt Dorothy’s aged brougham she found 
herself staring blankly out of the window at the dismal view of 
Hyde Park on a February afternoon, not thinking of the leafless 
trees and the sodden grass, but electrified by a sudden fear. Suppose 
he wasn’t on his way to Orpenden ? Suppose he was ao angry that 
he had decided to go somewhere else ? 

He might possibly have gone. back to Princes Hotel, and stayed 
the night there. Then he wouldn’t get the telegram! She must 
wire again—and to Princes Hotel. The carriage was now turning 
up Brown Street. Maud would write a wire the moment she got 
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in. If only the carriage would go quicker! How intolerable a 
horse-carriage was after the swiftness of a motor-car ! 

‘There’s no wire or anything for me?’ she demanded the 
moment that she"was inside the dark London hall. 

There was nothing for her. Her ladyship was in the drawing- 
room, expecting her. Maud went upstairs. She entered the 
familiar room, saw the chintz-covered chairs, the water-colours 
she knew by heart, the confusion of knick-knacks on little tables, 
the photographs ; and drowning her greeting and also her aunt’s 
voice came deafening screams of recognition from Kiddie, the dog, 
whose general nervous excitement was raised to fever-heat by the 
conviction that all strong selfish emotions ought to be freely and 
fearlessly expressed. This philosophy of personal development 
had been enthusiastically instilled into that small canine pet by 
his mistress, Lady Dorothy Broughton; it is a philosophy that 
appeals straightaway to the mind of the toy Pomeranian, and 
does not need the authority of Nietzsche. 

‘ Before I even kiss you,’ cried Maud, putting her arms round 
the neck of a short, dark, elderly lady with grey piled-up hair and 
a beaked nose like Ursula’s—‘ Before I even kiss you I must rush 
off a wire.’ 

* My dear,’ shouted Aunt Dorothy, trying to raise her voice above 
the noise ‘ Kiddie’ was making—‘ You are in love!’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘Now, Maud,’ said Lady Dorothy, ‘now that the wire has been 
sent off and your mind is at rest, I want to know all about Major 
Kames.’ 

Maud had taken off her veil, and seated herself ready to pour 
out tea. Lady Dorothy sat down in a large easy-chair near to her, 
and held Kiddie on her lap. The old familiar drawing-room was 
full of lights and shadows cast by the flickering fire and breaking 
the premature dusk of a London afternoon. Brown velvet curtains 
shut off the back drawing-room, and these curtains were never 
drawn aside unless Lady Dorothy had one of her rare dull dinner- 
parties or At Homes, to which some of her old cronies gathered. 
On those occasions the drawing-room was stretched to its full size. 
It was full of incongruous furniture and miscellaneous chairs, 
ornaments of no beauty and not much value, fatiguing photographs 
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of friends, cushions made of colours that did not blend well; and 
yet the whole effect was of space and comfort and brightness. 

“Where is Kiddie’s cup ?’ asked Maud. ‘Is this it ?’ and she 
touched a white cup ornamented with pink roses. 

‘Yes,’ said Lady Dorothy, ‘ that’s his.’ 

Kiddie barked two or three times with that ear-piercing quality 
of noise peculiar to small hysterical dogs. 

‘Did he break the old one ?’ asked Maud. 

“It wasn’t his fault,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘Jackson put it 
out of his reach, poor angel, and he broke it trying to get at it. 
Jackson doesn’t really care for the pet. You remember he never 
did. He looks after him merely as a duty : he doesn’t throw his 
heart and soul into what he does for him—what a difference it 
makes! And it’s such a pity—it just prevents Jackson from being 
a real help to me. If people only would realise what they might 
be.’ 

‘When did you buy the cup ? ’ asked Maud. 

“A week ago. It took my fancy: simple little roses.’ 

“It doesn’t go very well with the service,’ said Maud, repressing 
her smile. 

* Kiddie doesn’t know that,’ said Lady Dorothy, looking sharply 
into Maud’s face, and winking both her eyes. 

“No, he doesn’t,’ said Maud. ‘ He’s mercifully spared.’ 

‘Well, tell me, child, about Major Kames ; I am dying to hear 
everything,’ said Aunt Dorothy. 

Maud filled Kiddie’s cup with milk, put a dash of tea in it, and 
placed it close to the edge of the tray. 

‘ The cup is a very bad match, Aunt Dorothy,’ she said. 

“I really oughtn’t to have bought it,’ returned her aunt. ‘I 
thought I could carry the colour of the service in my mind, and at 
the time I really thought it went well with the cup, but it didn’t. 
I had meant to tell Jackson to give me a cup of the service to take 
with me to the shop, but at the last moment I forgot. There are 
always so many things to think of. What I really ought to have 
done was to have sent the cup back, but unfortunately Kiddie 
was present when I unfastened the paper, and he saw the cup. 
After that I scarcely liked to take it away. You see he understood 
at once that it was his, and one can’t explain everything. One 
is to a certain extent on one’s honour with a dumb animal.’ 

‘He’s not dumb,’ said Maud. 

‘Well, he can’t take in complicated argument, and one doesn’t 
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want to destroy a dog’s confidence, and so that is the history of 
the cup. Now, about Major Kames! I’m anxious to know how 
and when and where and why, and everything about him.’ 

‘ Kiddie will guess everything,’ said Maud, ‘ when he sees him, 
don’t you think so, Aunt Dorothy ?’ 

‘I’m sure of it,’ said Aunt Dorothy. ‘He never makes a 
mistake.’ 

‘I wish I had Kiddie’s insight into character,’ said Maud. ‘I 
always make mistakes.’ 

‘ Yes, but Kiddie is nearer to the Great Fount of Nature. He 
divines,’ said Lady Dorothy. Then, after she had quieted down 
from the sublimity of her remark, she looked as if she were going to 
say again: ‘ And now about Major Kames.’ So Maud said hastily : 
“So Kiddie was ill—the other day ?’ 

‘He was ill,’ replied Lady Dorothy, caressing her dog. ‘The 
Vet said he had taken a chill. It was during the first day of that 
severe frost and, of course, his thick jacket was being cleaned. I 
told Jackson not to let it go till February was over—however, he’s 
well now. Well, dear, do let us talk about Major Kames. I can’t 
tell you what a surprise it was to me. I hadn’t the slightest 
suspicion there was anything——’ 

‘Oh, please give me Kiddie’s cup for his second supply,’ said 
Maud. ‘I was quite forgetting. You never told me if the Vet 
ordered massage. That is, I believe, the latest thing for internal 
inflammation, though I should have thought it would have made 
it much worse. What did he order ?’ 

Lady Dorothy put down her own cup. ‘Complete rest,’ she 
said solemnly. 

‘Complete rest,’ repeated Maud. 

‘ And I told him that it was impossible to give Kiddie complete 
rest, the darling’s brain is so active.’ 

Kiddie’s second cup being placed before him, he lapped it up 
languidly, and then turned his face towards Maud and stared hard 
at her. 

‘ What is it, darling ?’ murmured Lady Dorothy. ‘He knows 
that something has happened. He saw it the moment you came 
into the room. I never saw anything like the insight the dog has. 
Does Kiddie know all about its cousin Maud-y-Maud? I shall be 
very much interested to see how he behaves when he sees Major 
Kames to-morrow. It will be a real test.’ 

Maud raised her eyebrows and went on with her tea. 
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‘Do you mean that I ought to break off the engagement if 
Kiddie doesn’t like him ? ’ she asked, after a moment’s pause. 

Lady Dorothy laughed. ‘Not quite that—but, of course, I 
count on Kiddie’s taking a fancy to him. Well, Maud, he has given 
you a charming ring. I didn’t notice it till this moment. He has 
begun well. When my poor nephew George marries he won’t 
be able to afford any trinkets,’ and Lady Dorothy sighed, and 
looked as if she were thinking deeply. 

‘Does he come to see you often ?’ asked Maud, in a low voice. 

‘Pretty often,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘He isa dear good boy; 
he has only two faults—he isn’t kind to Kiddie, and he doesn’t 
think enough of his own future. I understood that there is no 
money in a University career, but he would go in for it—whereas 
he had a splendid offer of business when he took his degree 
at Cambridge. Austin has all the money and does the gentleman. 
George knew he would have practically nothing, and he might have 
been at his age, twenty-eight, rolling in money—as the saying is; 
but instead of this he goes in for science, and talks as if we’d nothing 
in this wide world to do but to find out what we’re made of —’ 

“It is rather interesting, don’t you think ?’ said Maud. 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘I would far rather not 
know. Well, you haven’t told me yet anything about Major Kames. 
He’s at present merely a name tome. You didn’t say in your letter 
even whether he was old or young.’ 

‘What do you call young?’ asked Maud, her voice of interest 
changing to one of lassitude ina moment. ‘ For instance, Kiddie 
is only six years old, but he isn’t young.’ 

“He’s past the verge of middle age—I suppose,’ said her Aunt 
Dorothy. And this expression, middle age, struck a note of sadness 
upon the strings of Lady Dorothy’s heart. Dogs’ lives are so much 
shorter than the lives of human beings. They come and they go 
swiftly—middle age is succeeded rapidly by a year or two of what 
might be called elderly life, and then the grey hairs come upon the 
once red brows and chin, the time of bounce and frolic is over, the 
walk is slow, the steps uncertain, and as old age gathers its months 
together, death comes at last—and what—after death? Lady 
Dorothy was half inclined to favour the idea of transmigration of 
souls. A good dog might become a man in the next life—a 
thoroughly respectable man of no particular talent or social 
position. 

‘My difficulty,’ said Maud, ‘ about transmigration is that so 
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few people will ever get to heaven if they have to wait till they cease 
to care for anything on earth. In all my life I’ve never met any- 
body who had got to the right stage—have you? As far as I can 
make out,’ she continued, ‘ in Nirvana you will only meet Orientals— 
and perhaps St. Francis and St. John of the Cross.’ 

Lady Dorothy’s mind had slipped off the subject. Maud’s 
argument required more concentrated thought than she was accus- 
tomed to make, and she took refuge in conversation with Kiddie. 
After that, Jackson came in to put on the lights and to poke the fire, 
so that when Maud gathered up her gloves and vei] and went out 
of the drawing-room, Lady Dorothy suddenly awoke to the fact 
that, in spite of her ardent curiosity and her real interest in her 
niece, she was not any nearer to knowing all about Major Kames 
than she had been before Maud’s arrival. 

Maud made her way up the narrow, dark stairs, and walked 
into the bedroom she usually occupied when she was staying at 
Brown Street. She was amazed to find the room cold and empty. 
She rang the bell, and when the maid appeared she was taken into 
another room, one reserved for important persons! Her luggage 
was already in possession of Lady Dorothy’s own maid! Maud 
looked round the room. So she had become an important person ! 
A transformation had taken place in her : from being nobody she 
had become somebody—and all owing to—Major Kames ! 

Lionel Kames! And what made Lionel Kames important ? 

Apparently the whole world, even a harmless person like her 
Aunt Dorothy, conspired with the powers of Evil to support Mammcn. 
Wealth was respected and poverty was not; and what about the 
human personality involved? That seemed to count for very 
little! What was the good of trying to blind herself to the fact that 
as Major Kames’s wife she was something different from, something 
far superior to, what she was as merely Miss Maud Monckton. In 
the face of that undeniable transformation how could she dream 
even for a moment of breaking off the engagement? The idea 
was absurd! Let us all worship Mammon, and give him the credit 
he deserves. What in this world is a woman likely to get from 
satisfying a sensitive conscience? It was possible—she did not 
think it was probable—but it was just possible, that even Ursula 
vaguely, perhaps unconsciously, felt that Maud was more important 
than she had been, though less virtuous! What a horrible idea ! 

Why has human nature been soaked to the very bones in 
snobbishness ? Cinderella triumphs because in the end wealth 
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and power are at her service. Virtue prevails, that is true—but 
it must be Virtue crowned with gold. For nineteen centuries men 
have clung with a tiger ferocity to the regalia of the Founder of 
Christianity in the conviction that without it He would be useless 
to them. They want to look round and boast to the world: ‘ Our 
Lord and Master can trace His birth (see important and perfectly 
reliable documents) directly to the Supreme Potentate of the 
Universe,’ for, if not, all the pride of the world with its princely 
palaces and its priceless treasures, its inventions, all that belongs 
to sight and touch, the very crown of Human Effort, may crumble 
and dissolve into nothing, and we, sceptics as we are, be left alone 
with a cold, attenuated, starlike memory of a strange crucified Man 
and His Faith in the Unseen. Maud got some relief for her feelings 
in this accusation against the ‘ religious’ world in general. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was all right! A wire had come from Orpenden from Major 
Kames that evening. She was to expect him at four o’clock the 
following day. 

Now that she was certain of his forgiveness she wondered how 
she could have doubted it. Men in love always forgive—they are 
not capable of being really critical. If Maud had any regret in 
her mind for what she had said to him, it was because she had not 
spoken strongly enough. Culture and refinement she had already, 
and he had not, but she was socially uplifted by her engagement to 
him. In the eyes of the world third-class might be good enough for 
Miss Maud Monckton, but it wasn’t suitable for Mrs. Kames. Maud 
was almost inclined now to pride herself on having had the boldness 
to utter a sarcasm that was good for Lionel’s morals, though it was 
risky from a diplomatic point of view. She took a vow, there and 
then, that she would never increase his natural conceit by admitting 
to him that she was aware that she gained anything by her marriage 
with him. 

* Are there any relatives of Major Kames that you will have to 
go and see while you are here ? ’ asked Lady Dorothy. 

Maud had never heard Kames mention the word ‘relative.’ 
Somehow she had not thought about it—being profoundly occupied 
with the question whether she could endure Major Kames himself. 
Her thoughts had never wandered so far from this central question 
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as to ask herself whether she could endure his relatives, or even 
whether he had any. All she knew was that his father and mother 
were not living, and that he had been the only child—and heir of 
his father’s accumulated wealth. 

‘I don’t know if he has any relatives,’ said Maud. 

‘He must have relations,’ said Lady Dorothy. ‘ Everybody 
has—and he must have intimate friends.’ 

‘There are all the people round Orpenden. He seems to enter- 
tain a great deal when he’s there,’ said Maud; ‘ I’ve heard him speak 
of friends, but not of relatives.’ 

‘What were the Kames ?’ asked Lady Dorothy. 

* Wealthy tradespeople,’ said Maud bluntly. 

‘Oh !’ said Lady Dorothy. 

‘And if he has any relatives they will, of course, be trades- 
people,’ cried Maud. ‘I must ask about them—as, of course, I 
should like to be introduced to them.’ 

Maud put her nose in the air as she spoke. After the humilia- 
tion of being made ‘ somebody ’ merely because of her relationship 
to Major Kames, it was rather agreeable to feel that he needed her 
protection—he and his relatives—it equalised the give and take ; 
it soothed her vanity. 

Lady Dorothy looked at her, and stroked Kiddie’s head without 
replying. 

*‘ Money is everything,’ said Maud with an air of authority that 
she would not have assumed on her last visit to Brown Street. ‘ The 
cheap houses in seaside towns are full of people like myself who 
have birth, and no particular ability, and no money—who have 
drifted down through incompetent ancestors, and now count for 
nothing in modern society. Nobody has any use for us. The one 
question nowadays is—In what style can you live and entertain ? ’ 

‘There are some gentlemen left,’ said Lady Dorothy, vaguely 
and yet firmly. 

‘ Of course,’ said Maud, ‘ just as there are some Christians left. 
But do they count? Just look, Aunt Dorothy—there is that little 
man, General Broughton’s son, whom Stella calls “ Jumper,” 
because he moves so slowly ; there’s your typical modern man—I 
don’t say gentleman, but “‘ man of the world ’”—he can just manage 
to cheep out the latest music-hall phrase. He has birth, but it 
isn’t that that keeps him going —he happens to have money. If he 
was poor he would beemployed to lick down envelopes, for he hasn’t 
brains enough to address them correctly.’ 
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‘My dear Maud, you talk like a Socialist,’ said Lady Dorothy, 
who was beginning to tire of the subject, and indeed she had never 
raised it. 

‘I’m not a Socialist. What I should like to be is—a Christian— 
but I can’t,’ and Maud turned away and began looking at herself 
in the gilt mirror that hung on the wall near. 

‘I think you are sometimes a little morbid, child,’ said Lady 
Dorothy. 

‘I am quite sure I am,’ said Maud, ‘because I am 
haunted with the ideas of God—God—God, instead of realising 
that what is of world-wide importance is the daily round here and 
at our lodgings in Brighton.’ 

Lady Dorothy was so eager to meet Major Kames, so full of 
curiosity about him, that she had returned from her drive with 
Maud earlier than was necessary, and they were both in the drawing- 
room waiting for him to make his appearance when this conversation 
took place. Lady Dorothy did not quite grasp Maud’s remarks, but 
she replied, ‘ It’s not healthy’; and then added : 

* You do look well in that dress, child,’ for she caught the reflec- 
tion of Maud in the mirror and Maud’s self looking at it. It wasa 
relief to change the talk to something that was not introspective. 

‘I look well, for me,’ said Maud. She did look very beautiful, 
for the dress was a pale fawn and made Maud’s hair and eyes con- 
spicuous. She looked distinguished, and her cheeks were slightly 
tinged with the excitement of wondering how Lionel Kames would 
look at her, after the quarrel—what he would say ! 

Perhaps the suppressed emotion in the minds of both ladies 
communicated itself to the red Pomeranian—for he was more than 
usually troublesome, moving round and round in Lady Dorothy’s 
lap, and then suddenly springing off it with a nerve-destroying bark, 
because of some imaginary and hostile noise that he pretended to 
hear. 

When a real, though faint, sound of the front-door bell caught the 
dog’s ear he burst into a paroxysm of rage, which Lady Dorothy 
explained as the result of their having come in so early from their 
drive, and defrauding him of half an hour of fresh air. 

‘Don’t you think he had better go out,’ said Maud, ‘and be 
brought in later ?’ 

But Lady Dorothy was sure that after a moment or two he would 
quiet down. 

‘ After the first shock of seeing Major Kames is over,’ she said, 
“he will take in the situation.’ 
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Maud looked angrily at the dog, but felt helpless. There was 
no time to argue, for the door opened and Jackson announced 
‘Major Kames.’ 

‘ Now, it’s only a nice-y-nice-y man,’ murmured Lady Dorothy 
to the palpitating fury in her arms as she gathered him up and rose 
to meet her future nephew-in-law. 

Maud watched the meeting—watched the tall powerful figure 
and the bent head as he kissed Lady Dorothy’s hand and stood a 
moment looking down at her with his large brown eyes measuring 
her from head to foot ; then he looked swiftly at Maud. His for- 
giveness was not complete. He had not forgotten! There was a 
certain fixity in his eyes that Maud had not seen there before, a 
reserve in the composure of his mouth. _Still there he was, safely 
hers, and her Aunt Dorothy had already fallen in love with him, and 
was assuring the frantic Kiddie that he would soon get to like, 
beyond words, the new, kind, good friend of little dogs. 

Maud held out her hand, and then leaned forward and kissed her 
future husband’s cheek, in spite of her aunt’s presence—then she 
stood back holding both his hands, and laughed. 

‘ You are sorry to see me ?’ she asked. 

“I’ve been dreading it ever since I saw you last,’ said Kames, 
and he laughed too, but not quite in the old way. Lady Dorothy 
could not hear what they said because of Kiddie. 

‘You mustn’t think that Kiddie dislikes you, Major Kames,’ 
screamed Lady Dorothy ; ‘ the poor darling barks at everybody, he 
is so sensitive and highly strung. Dogs are just as sensitive as 
human beings—often more so—and the difficulty is that my poor 
darling doesn’t like to be left alone a single instant—not a single 
moment. It isn’t the poor little atom’s fault that he is nervous ; he 
was born so, and we must take people as they are, mustn’t we ? ’ 

‘We've jolly well got to,’ said Kames, taking a proffered seat. 
‘ All the same, Lady Dorothy you're too kind to that little brute ; 
you're ruining his immortal soul, and sending him toa place where 
you'll never meet him again. “ Boo-ooh!”’ he added, throwing 
his voice in a deep threatening manner at the astonished dog. 

‘How unkind!’ exclaimed Lady Dorothy. ‘ You really are 
too hard! Itisn’t the poor little-ittle atom’s fault that he is nervous. 
But he really is feeling better. He likes you, Major Kames. I 
told Maud he would. The pet has wonderful insight.’ 

‘Tl let him off with purgatory,’ said Kames. 

Perhaps it was some subconscious understanding of the gravity 
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of Kames’s argument that overawed the dog, but anyhow Kiddie’s 
barks had grown less tense and less rapid : they cooled down, so to 
speak, into low prolonged growls, each finishing off with a savage 
yelp; and then finally he settled down in a position from which he 
could cover Kames with eyes that were full of scornful suspicion. 

The truce was made the most of by Maud, who strained every 
nerve to make herself charming—not merely because she wanted 
to obliterate the disagreeable impression she had made on Lionel 
yesterday, but because she wanted to give her Aunt Dorothy no 
opportunity of making secret or pronounced comments on her 
engagement. 

Kames thawed beneath the warmth with which both women 
treated him. His face relaxed and he talked freely, taking Lady 
Dorothy completely into his confidence. Maud did not know 
whether to be amused or gratified at seeing her Aunt Dorothy 
becoming coquettish under the stimulation of his preseice. It 
was amazing how easily he drew her into the circle of his influence. 
Was it conscious on his part, or unconscious ?—was it merely the 
magnetic attraction a large body has for a smaller one, an attraction 
that cannot be helped or prevented ? 

‘ How absurd life is!’ thought Maud ; ‘ and the worst of it is that 
we are too profoundly interested in it to see the absurdity.’ 

Everything was running smoothly till Jackson opened the 
door. Then all Maud’s self-complacence and peace vanished in 
one second of time, and she sat stiffly staring at George Broughton 
as he walked into the room. 

Broughton did not need any of Lady Dorothy’s explanations 
when she introduced the two men to each other. He shook hands 
with Kames cordially, and the two men stood together talking. 
What a contrast! Both were of the same height, but there the 
likeness ended. They were men of utterly different type—different 
as steel is from cast iron, although the material out of which both 
are made is the same—so thought Maud. She had so far lost her 
self-control, that she got up from her seat and moved away, afraid 
of hearing Kames’s voice, afraid of his phrases—everything that 
would contrast him with George Broughton. 

She moved to the other side of the room where the piano stood 
by the closed brown velvet curtains. She opened the piano. 

‘ Aunt Dorothy,’ she called out, ‘I didn’t tell you that Lionel 
plays on the piano. Wouldn’t you like to hear him play ? ’ 

Of course Lady Dorothy would be charmed to hear him play. 
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She was indeed ready to be charmed with Major Kames under any 
circumstances. ‘And George, come here and have your tea,’ she 
called. 

‘Go and play,’ said Maud, coming up to the two men, and taking 
Kames’s arm— George, won’t you have tea? Aunt Dorothy has 
poured you out a cup.’ 

So she separated them. Kames did as he was told. He seated 
himself at the piano. The little group near the fire could see his 
face well; the face undeniably had a certain power, Maud could not 
deny it. 

Kames struck some chords in the bass with a force that made 
Lady Dorothy wince. Kiddie sprang to his feet in her lap, and 
barked in his shrillest tone. 

‘Be quiet, darling,’ said Lady Dorothy. Kiddie barked with 
greater rapidity. ‘Don’t, darling, it’s nice-y-music-y-music,’ 
implored his mistress. 

But Kiddie had another opinion. Maud went to the bell. 
‘Shall I ring for Jackson ?’ she said. 

Lady Dorothy spoke loving words of sweet persuasion into her 
pet’s ear, but to no purpose. Maud rang the bell. 

Major Kames meanwhile had turned round in his seat, and was 
asking which of the two performers Lady Dorothy would rather 
hear. Broughton got up and leaned over his aunt’s chair. 

‘Let me have the little beggar,’ he said. By a superhuman 
effort Kiddie was imprisoned by his mistress’s two hands and 
smothered away in lace and shawls, so that only muffled sounds 
could be heard, snorting out of the confused heap in her lap. 

“Don’t take him, George,’ she cried. ‘He’s trying not to 
bark; he’s so considerate, he wants to try—and bear it! Please 
go on, Major Kames.’ 

But Kames had already risen, and, to add to the confusion, 
Jackson announced names at the door, and two elderly ladies, 
chums of Lady Dorothy’s, entered the room. 

Broughton made a dive at the bundle on his aunt’s lap, 
and pulled out the half-suffocated Kiddie. In spite of his aunt’s 
protests he held Kiddie up by his tail. 

‘ Jackson,’ he called. ‘ Wait. Take Kiddie.’ 

“George, how can you behave like this ?’ said Lady Dorothy 
angrily. 

‘It'll do him a world¥of] good,’ said Broughton, dangling 
the darling in the air, and going to meet Jackson half-way 
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across the room. ‘It sends the blood to the brain and helps 
to nourish it.’ 

What Lady Dorothy’s two intimate friends really thought of 
the performance was not visible. They maintained a diplomatic 
attitude of sympathy towards all parties, and merely uttered 
colourless exclamations. 

Kiddie alone was silent—being unable to articulate with his 
head hanging down. He was full of suppressed rage. It was not 
merely because of the great indignity which he suffered, but he had 
been deprived of the opportunity of expressing his opinion about 
the entrance of two new people : he had lost one of those valuable 
educational moments—and there are too few of them—in which the 
sacred personality is enabled to develop itself by active contact 
with the rich objectivity of life. 

Jackson received the insulted animal into his arms, and hastily 
left the room. 

Lady Dorothy was too much upset by the occurrence to 
know what she was saying to her visitors. Broughton took the 
opportunity of going behind Maud, who was standing apart, and 
asked after her sisters in a low voice as if it were a mystery. That 
was why he had come that afternoon ; to ask after Stella! Maud 
read it in his eyes. She told him that Ursula and Stella were both 
well. He looked as if it was a matter of supreme importance and 
inexpressible pleasure, and then fell silent. So he loved Stella with 
all the freshness, and warmth, and simplicity of an unspoiled nature ! 
Standing so close to him, his face only a little above the level of 
hers, Maud forgot for a moment the presence of Kames, of her 
aunt, of everybody, and searched his features with a tragic curiosity 
for truer knowledge of the character that lay below them. She 
gazed at him as if at some picture that symbolised that which 
her spirit searched for and could not find in the sordid presentations 
of ordinary life. 

Broughton stood, with his eyes lowered, quite unconscious of 
her fora moment. Then some involuntary movement on her part 
brought his eyes to hers. Broughton smiled. Was he thinking of 
her already—as his sister ? 

‘I must go,’ said Kames’s voice at her ear. ‘ Will you come 
to the door with me ?’ 

She had to answer. In a confusion she saw him take his leave— 
she heard him offer Lady Dorothy a box at the theatre the following 
night; she heard her aunt accept, and she followed him to the 
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door. Must she go out of the drawing-room with him? She 
could have cried aloud with self-pity! Kames opened the door 
and ordered her, with his eyes, to go out before him. 

She obeyed and the door was closed—they stood together 
outside alone. 

Maud tried to pull herself together. She even laughed, though 
there was nothing in the world to laugh at. Kames said nothing, 
but he put his arm round her. 

‘You can understand now why nobody who can help it comes 
to No. 2 Brown Street ?’ said Maud, pretending to support herself 
by putting her hand on his arm, but really pushing him away. 

‘ Why do you push me away ?’ demanded Kames swiftly. 

He drew her away from the door towards the head of the stairs 
with an arm that would allow of no resistance. 

He was bracing himself to say something—something that was 
deeply painful to him, and which he said almost harshly as he 
suddenly turned upon her and looked into her eyes. 

“There’s never been anything between you and Broughton ?’ 

Maud’s eyes flickered. 

‘No,’ she said. 

‘ Nothing ?’ 

‘T’ve told you,’ she answered. 

‘ You’ve told me,’ he replied, and he still waited. 

‘Nothing. Less than nothing.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ he questioned, speaking in his most 
rapid tone. 

‘He has never thought of me for a moment,’ said Maud. 

‘How do you know that ?’ 

“I do know it.’ 

‘Then you know that he is interested in another woman ?’ 
He had clasped both her arms with his hands, and, looking 
down into her face, seemed to draw the words from her by 
sheer insistence. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Who ?’ 

Maud closed her lips and then opened them, and said ‘ Stella ! ’ 

Kames threw back his head. He laughed. 

‘The poor innocent devil!’ he said, and he drew Maud on to 
the head of the stairs. 

Maud tried in a feeble way to push his arm from her waist. 

‘ It’s hard lines that some of the best fellows in the world make 
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such fool marriages. These scientific chaps—these philosophers 
and fellows who work in laboratories—don’t know anything about 
women. Give ’em a plaster figure or a grey goose with a pair of 
earrings clapped to its head, and it’s all one to them till it’s too 
late. Because a saint in the heat of the day succumbs to a glass 
of beer, it’s hard lines that he should be compelled to spend the 
rest of his life in the taproom.’ 

_ * Don’t speak in such an insulting way,’ burst out Maud, trying 

to wrench away his hand. 

‘I’m not insulting you,’ he said; ‘I wouldn’t for the whole 
world, though I doubt if you could say the same to me.’ 

He took her head in his hands and held it, looking down at her 
as if her face was the page of a difficult book. 

Maud did not reply; she lowered her eyelids till they were 
nearly closed, arid she knitted her brow and waited to be released. 

‘A man who loves may be willing to be kicked now and again, 
provided it is made up for in the proper way; but you're the 
hardest woman in the world to deal with—harder——’ Here 
Kames pulled himself up sharply. 

‘You mean, harder than any of the women you have known.’ 
Maud had raised her eyes, and flashed a look of anger at him. 

“No, ’pon my honour,’ said Kames. ‘I wouldn’t say such 
things to you ’—a dull red colour coming into his face. ‘ I’m not an 
infant, Maud—you know that,’ he went on, drawing her close to 
him ; ‘ but whatever I have been, I am now at this moment yours 
absolutely, and shall always be—there is no other woman in the 
world—you are everything to me—everything.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN: A PHASE. 


I wriTE of ‘a phase,’ because it was only for six years that I had 
any close acquaintance with the late Member for West Birmingham. 
After the great disruption of 1886 our paths diverged, and since that 
date I have only met him in the casual intercourse of general 
society, and that rarely. But it is a pleasure just now to remember 
that I never had a disagreeable word from him, and, even since 
the disruption, many kind ones. 

I entered Parliament at the General Election of 1880, being just 
twenty-seven years old. Chamberlain had entered at a by-election 
in 1876, and was seventeen years my senior. At that time I knew 
very little about him. After the Liberal defeat at the polls in 1874, 
he had denounced Gladstone’s Election Address, promising to repeal 
the Income Tax, as the ‘meanest document ever issued by a 
public man.’ He was reported to have said that the Prince of 
Wales would be received in Birmingham with the same sort of 
curiosity which would be excited by the Tichborne Claimant. 
In a debate in 1879 he had referred to Lord Hartington as ‘ the 
late leader of the Liberal party.’ At the General Election of 1880 
Sir William Harcourt described him as having been consecrated by 
a kind of Apostolic Succession to take the place long occupied by 
John Bright, as Chief Bogey of the Tory party. But none of these 
things affected me. I had entered the campaign with the one 
object of defeating Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy, and my 
sole leader was Gladstone. If only he became Prime Minister, 
nothing else mattered. When, on the 23rd of April, 1880, he kissed 
hands, the victory was won. 

The formation of the new Cabinet was not a matter of thrilling 
interest. ‘The old familiar faces’ turned up in the old familiar 
places. Dilke was fobbed off with an Under-Secretaryship. 
Fawcett was disqualified by blindness. Chamberlain was the sole 
representative of Radicalism in a Cabinet dependent for its existence 
on Radical support. The victory over Lord Beaconsfield being 
won, we were turning our thoughts towards those domestic problems 
which had so long pressed for solution; and Chamberlain, who 
had taken no great part in the Eastern Question, became interesting, 
because his presence in a Cabinet stuffed with Whigs seemed to 
afford our only hope of social reform. 
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Karly in my first session I was introduced to Chamberlain: I 
cannot remember by whom, but very likely by my staunch friend, 
Sir George Trevelyan. I was at once and strongly attracted by him. 
He was wholly free from the stiffness and pomposity which the 
old hacks of the Liberal Cabinet sedulously cultivated. He received 
one at once on the footing of comradeship and equality ; and he 
talked with that complete openness which, when displayed by an 
older to a younger man, is in itself a compliment. But, before I 
recall his conversation, let me describe his appearance. 

He was then forty-three years old, but looked at least ten years 
younger. Even as late as 1885, when he was in his fiftieth year, I 
heard him acclaimed by the ‘voice’ at a public meeting as the 
‘Grand Young Man’ of the Liberal party. He had the sharply 
pointed features which we all remember; pale and rather sallow 
complexion, dark hair, and slight whiskers. The eyeglass and the 
orchid were conspicuous appendages. The obvious and universal 
remark was that he resembled Pitt; but the resemblance began 
and ended with the angle of the nose. Pitt was tall, gaunt, stiff, 
and supremely dignified. Chamberlain was rather short than 
tall; not the least dignified; singularly pliant and active. The 
extreme alertness of look and manner and movement irresistibly 
suggested the associations of the counter, and Gilbert’s 


‘Pushing young particle— 
What’s the next article ? 
Threepenny *bus young man.’ 


His whole appearance was conspicuously neat and glossy. He 
looked, to use the common phrase, as if he had just come out of a 
band-box—but critics said that it was a provincial band-box. 
He wore his tie in a ring, and displayed his handkerchief outside 
his frock-coat like a star. 

It seems curious, in view of ali that has happened since, to 
remember that Chamberlain played very little part in the Parliament 
of 1880. From the beginning to the end of that Parliament, 
Ireland, in one form or another, engrossed the House of Commons ; 
and Chamberlain very rarely intervened in Irish debates. He 
was more concerned with the affairs of his department—such as 
bankruptcy and merchant-shipping; and, as they were not of 
absorbing interest, he seemed to be much more at leisure than 
most members of the Cabinet. It is, perhaps, due to this 
circumstance that I enjoyed so much of his society ; for in the 
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lobby and in the tea-room and on the terrace I seem to have 
been very often in his company ; and his hospitality was unbounded. 
He was a perfect host, receiving his guests with ‘that honest joy 
which warms more than dinner or wine’; mixing his parties adroitly, 
and inciting, though never dominating, the conversation. He 
frankly enjoyed a good dinner. ‘So many of the pleasures of life 
are illusory,’ he once said to me; ‘ but a good dinner is a reality ; 
and, by Jove! after such a session as we’ve been through, I think 
we deserve it.’ In this connection I recall some words which now 
have a pathetic interest. Knowing that I had never been strong, 
Chamberlain said to me, with genuine kindness, ‘The House of 
Commons is rather a trying place for the health, but don’t let 
anyone persuade you to take exercise. Exercise was invented by 
the doctors to bring grist to their mill. They knew that men who 
went in for exertion would soon come to them as patients. When I 
was a young man, I believed them, and I constantly suffered from 
congestive headaches. Now I defy them and am perfectly well. 
I eat and drink what I like, and as much as I like. I smoke the 
strongest cigars all day ; and the only exercise I take is to walk up 
to bed. That is quite enough for a man who has worked his brain 
all day—and I mean to live to a hundred.’ 

His chief interest and enjoyment always seemed to consist in 
work, and, rather specially, in the work of organising and controlling 
political opinion in Birmingham. If he ever needed relaxation, he 
found it in very simple forms. His love of flowers we all know, 
and he was fond of collecting black and white furniture. He had 
some rather elementary views about the arts—architecture for one— 
but for literature (except French novels, of which he had a large 
assortment) he had not the slightest feeling. When I first knew 
him, he rented from Lord Acton a house in Prince’s Gate, which, 
as was natural in a house of Acton’s, contained a considerable 
library. When he left it for Prince’s Gardens, I said, ‘ You will 
miss the library ’ ; to which he replied, with indescribable emphasis, 
“Inbrary! I don’t call that a library. There isn’t a single book 
of reference in it.’ 

Of course our conversation turned often, though not always, 
on politics; and, as I joined the Government in 1883, we were 
officially bound to the support of the same policy. But, in questions 
outside the official programme, I was a keen supporter of Chamber- 
lain, and his schemes of social reform, as against the fatal laissez- 

faire which the Whigs regarded as the only safe statesmanship. 
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Just before I joined the Government, I had declared my opinions 
in an articlein the Nineteenth Century, and I reproduce a fragment 
of it here, in order to show the grounds of my sympathy with 
Chamberlain. The ‘ Unauthorised Programme’ appeared in 1885, 
and exhibited in a detailed and working form the policy which I 
had thus enounced in 1883 : 


‘The high Whig doctrine would limit the functions of the 
State to the preservation of life and property, and the enforce- 
ment of contracts. Modern Liberalism, on the other hand, re- 
garding the State as “the nation in its collective and corporate 
character,” sees in it the one sovereign agent for all moral, material, 
and social reforms, and recognizes a special duty to deal with 
questions affecting the food, health, housing, amusement, and 
culture of the working classes.’ 


Holding these views, I was naturally attracted to Chamberlain’s 
leadership. He alone among the Liberal leaders of the time dared 
to defy the hoary shibboleths of the Manchester School, and to 
urge the active intervention of the State and the community in 
matters hitherto left to individual enterprise and competitive 
selfishness. He alone seemed to understand the troubles of the 
poor, and to perceive a way of remedying them. But in matters 
more strictly political we did not always see eye to eye. He was, 
even in those distant days, something of a Jingo. The bombard- 
ment of Alexandria caused deep searchings of the Liberal conscience, 
but Chamberlain did not share them. ‘I was sick,’ he said, ‘ of 
being kicked all over Europe. I never was a peace-at-any-price 
man. I opposed the Tory Government, not because it went to 
.war, but because it always fought on the wrong side.’ His attitude 
towards the Irish questions which arose so constantly between 1880 
and 1885, varied from time to time ; and this he would neither have 
cared to deny nor to extenuate. He thought political consistency 
a highly overrated virtue. ‘In politics, a year ahead is the same 
as eternity. You begin a new day each morning, and you should 
do your work in it, as the occasion arises, neither looking backwards 
nor forwards.’ Feeling was a stronger element in his nature than 
reason, and his feeling was rapidly and powerfully affected by 
the circumstances of the moment. In the debate on Forster’s 
Coercion Bill in 1881, Mr. T. P. O’Connor reproached him with 
having had, ‘ if not the courage of his convictions, at least the silence 
of his shame’; and so general was the belief in his sympathy 
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with the Irish cause that an Irish member said to him, in my hearing, 
‘We shall make you a Home Ruler yet, Mr. Chamberlain —to 
which he replied, ‘ By Jove, it wouldn’t take much to do that.’ 
During the progress of that Parliament, the reign of torture and 
terror which the Land League maintained in Ireland, the gross 
misconduct of the Irish members in the House, and, perhaps, some 
personal insolence to himself, visibly affected his attitude. One 
day he told me, with impressive earnestness, that the Irish were 
fools in thus provoking the English, for nothing would be easier 
than to raise an anti-Irish passion in the English boroughs, which 
would rival the anti-Jewish passion in Russia. Though he receded 
from the idea of Home Rule, if, indeed, he had ever entertained 
it, he still was an advocate for a thorough reconstruction of Irish 
Government on a representative basis; and the contumely with 
which Parnell rejected his scheme of National Councils made him 
a vehement and persistent enemy of the Irish cause. 

I have spoken above of Chamberlain’s humanitarianism, which 
I have always believed to be absolutely genuine. He loathed the 
sight of curable misery, and longed to remedy it. A lover of 
humanity he certainly was—at least, in those days—but was he 
equally a lover of freedom? I doubt it. Gladstone in talking 
to me once likened him to Gambetta, as ‘un homme autoritaire,’ 
and certainly the love of governance, of domination, of having 
his own way, was a master-passion. He detested and despised 
administrative feebleness. I remember the keen admiration with 
which he described the American way of dealing with a riot. ‘ You 
sound a bugle, so as to let the rioters disperse if they choose; and, 
if they don’t, you shoot.’ He gloried in administrative strength ; 
and, even in the work of social reconstruction, I think he would 
have liked to do the reconstructing with his own hand, much better 
than to see it done by the working classes for themselves. 

The year 1885 saw Chamberlain at the height of his power. 
The old Whigs, most of whom had fallen away from the Government, 
loathed him. His colleagues in the Cabinet were not very fond 
of him ; and Gladstone simply did not understand him. The saying 
that Gladstone understood Man but not men was never more 
conspicuously illustrated than in the case of Chamberlain. He 
had only admitted him to the Cabinet because he was forced to 
do so, and made no use of him when he got him there. He had 
not the faintest notion of Chamberlain’s influence in the country, 
and did not even realise, till it was too late, his unique power of 
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public speech. That Chamberlain felt this and resented it is only 
to say that he was human. The game of slight was a game which 
two could play, and in 1885 Chamberlain promulgated his great 
programme of political and social reforms without the slightest 
reference to the chief who had ignored him. It had now been 
settled that the General Election should take place in November 
1885, and early in the year Chamberlain opened the campaign 
with a series of admirably forceful speeches in great centres of popu- 
lation. The defeat of the Government in June gave him an extended 
freedom, and he used it with abounding energy for the furtherance 
of the objects on which he had set his heart. 

The Fortnightly Review published a series of articles dealing with 
the political situation as transformed by the extension of the 
suffrage and by redistribution; with the machinery, and the 
measures, which the time demanded; with the Housing of the 
Poor, the Agricultural Labourer, Religious Equality, Free Schools, 
Taxation and Local Government. These were collected in a volume, 
and issued in August 1885, with a preface by Chamberlain, who, 
without committing himself to all the proposals, commended the 
book as ‘ a definite and practical Programme for the Radical party.’ 
The least felicitous of the articles was that which dealt with Religious 
Equality, and which was attributed, with much inherent probability, 
to Mr., now Lord, Morley. Of Chamberlain’s attitude towards 
religion at that period I cannot speak from personal experience. 
Knowing, I suppose, that I was a determined adherent of tradi- 
tional Christianity, he never approached the subject of religion. 
I was told by J. H. Shorthouse that the ‘ Chamberlain influence’ 
in Birmingham was not only heterodox, but actively and bitterly 
secularist ; and that was the spirit which seemed to animate the 
article on ‘ Religious Equality.’ To recommend this separation 
of Church and State was quite in accordance with the Radical 
tradition ; but the article betrayed such a virulence against the 
Church, which it proposed to disestablish, as to create general 
disgust. More than anything else in the book, it kindled hostility 
to the Radical cause, and so contributed to the defeat of the 
‘Unauthorised Programme.’ Another lapse which cost us dear 
was Chamberlain’s declaration, in a public speech, that property 
must be prepared to pay ‘ransom’ in the shape of taxation. 
Now Chamberlain, who had made money and enjoyed it, was no 
enemy to property. He had no wish, as he said in his forcible 
vernacular, to ‘drive everyone who was worth a mag out of the 
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Liberal party.’ But it was a case of verbal infelicity. The word 
‘ransom’ was enough to stir the furious opposition of every 
property-holder ; whereas, if the word ‘insurance’ had been used 
instead, the declaration would have passed as a statesmanlike 
platitude. 

However, in spite of these indiscretions, when we approached 
the General Election of 1885 Chamberlain’s was the most popular 
name in the urban constituencies. The artisans were rather tired 
of Gladstone, though the labourers justly regarded him as their 
emancipator. When, on an urban platform, one mentioned the 
name of ‘Gladstone,’ there was a decorous ‘ Hear, hear’; but, 
when one came to ‘ Chamberlain,’ the cheering lifted the roof and 
lasted for five minutes. 

Such was the political situation when, on October 2, 1885, I 
went on a visit to Hawarden. Soon after I arrived, Gladstone 
took me aside, and began a political conversation. He knew— 
rather with disapproval—that I was a supporter of the ‘ Un- 
authorised Programme,’ and an adherent of Chamberlain. ‘ What,’ 
he asked, ‘is Chamberlain’s object ?’ I replied that, so far as I 
knew, Chamberlain’s.object was not to oust Gladstone from the 
leadership, but to secure the reversion of it when Gladstone should 
resign it. Above all, he was determined that Hartington should 
not lead the Liberal party. Some earnest conversation followed ; 
and at length I suggested that the simplest way out of 
the perplexities would be to invite Chamberlain to Hawarden, 
and discuss the situation with him. This would be better than 
negotiation between emissaries, and might avert the disaster 
which would certainly ensue if the Liberal party went into the 
Election with two leaders and two programmes. Eventually I 
carried my point. I wrote the telegraphic invitation with my own 
hand, and backed it with a letter to Chamberlain. Unfortunately, 
I had to leave Hawarden before he arrived, but he wrote to me 
on his return to Birmingham. Nothing, he said, could have been 
socially more pleasant than the visit, but politically it had been a 
failure. Gladstone would not budge an inch towards the 
‘ Unauthorised Programme’ ; and, said Chamberlain, ‘ If I were to 
recede, the stones would immediately cry out.’ So we entered 
the Election with divided leadership, and the result was nearly, 
though not quite, as bad as I predicted. We were saved from 
destruction by the agricultural labourers, whom the policy of 
‘three acres and a cow’ had attracted. Just after the Election 
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Chamberlain was dining at a house where a silver cow was one of 
the ornaments on the dinner-table, and he apostrophised it with 
unmistakable sincerity—‘ Oh, you blessed animal! Where should 
we have been without you?’ On December 9 I called on Chamber- 
lain in Prince’s Gardens and had a conversation which now 
illuminates some passages of his later career. Before the Election, 
he had always told us that, as Bright once said, ‘ Birmingham is 
Liberal as the sea is salt.’ But the polling in the redistributed 
borough showed that in each of the divisions there was a considerable 
element of Toryism, and in some a very large one. What was the 
explanation ? ‘ Fair Trade,’ said Chamberlain. ‘You have no 
notion what a hold it has laid upon the artisans. It almost beat 
Broadhurst. I had to neglect my own division to fight Fair 
Trade in his; and it took me all I knew to get him in.’ I am 
convinced that this was to Chamberlain a startling revelation ; 
and, though the subject was soon forced out of view by the Irish 
controversy, I suspect it remained at the back of his mind. When 
he was President of the Board of Trade, Sir Thomas Farrer, the 
Permanent Secretary, had always said ‘ Chamberlain is not a sound 
Free-trader’; and the new Fiscal Policy, which was promulgated 
in 1903, probably expressed a conviction which had long been 
forming in his mind. 

But little remains to be told. The ‘ Hawarden Kite’ was sent 
up in December 1885, and the Liberal party learned, to its astonish- 
ment, that its venerable leader was committing it to Home Rule. 
Gladstone formed his Home Rule Administration in February 1886, 
and Chamberlain joined his Cabinet. Immediately afterwards 
I was laid low by dangerous illness, and saw nothing of politics for 
the next three months. On May 7 I met Chamberlain (who in 
the meantime had left the Government) at dinner, and, as we 
could not then talk freely, he asked me to call on him on the 10th— 
the day on which the debate on the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill began. We talked the Irish Question up and down, 
in all its phases and all its bearings, and Chamberlain concluded 
the conversation with these memorable words— Mr. Gladstone is 
certainly a wonderful old gentleman ; but he is seventy-six. Do 
you think that J am going to climb down to him ?’ 

That was the end of the ‘ Phase,’ and it could not have ended 
in a more characteristic fashion. 

GrorcE W. E. RusszEtt. 














NOVELISTS AND RECENT HISTORY. 
BY SIR HERBERT STEPHEN, BART. 


WHEN a novelist adopts as a portion of his story actual events which 
occurred within living memory, how far is he justified in misstating 
or distorting them? I think not far, especially when the actual 
facts are made to form an important part of the story. Yet 
I seldom read a novel in which the events are definitely dated 
in the latter half of the last century without feeling sure that 
the author has blundered where a moderate amount of care in 
verification would have put him right. 

The most surprising error known to me is a persistent belief 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s that the Boer War of 1880-1 happened in 
1879-80. Icall the belief persistent because it is manifested beyond 
all possibility of doubt in ‘ Clayhanger,’ and carefully reiterated 
in going over the same period in ‘ Hilda Lessways.’ In both of 
these tales the attention of the reader is carefully called to the fact 
that there was a General Election in the spring of 1880,in which the 
Liberals obtained a majority, in consequence of which Lord Beacons- 
field went out of office and was succeeded by Mr. Gladstone. In 
both it is mentioned that when Parliament was dissolved the 
campaign, which ended with the disastrous skirmish at Majuba 
Hill, had taken place. This is a most extraordinary blunder, 
because it makes nonsense of history. It is also very important, 
because for almost every educated man the most obscure period of 
history is the thirty or forty years before his own memory begins, 
and this darkness is not dispelled until advancing years give him 
the opportunity of reading about that particular period, which 
he does mainly in memoirs of distinguished persons and in works 
of fiction. 

For the benefit of the many readers of Mr. Arnold Bennett whose 
personal memory of public events will never extend further back 
than 1885 or so, I will shortly explain why the antedating of 
Majuba makes nonsense of history, and, in particular, gives an 
entirely erroneous view of the South African War of 1899. 

In 1876 the territory of the Transvaal Republic was annexed 
by the United Kingdom, with the consent of the President and 
Government of the Republic. The annexation was, however, 
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resented by a party among the Boers, of which Mr. Kruger may 
be taken to have been the leader. It was, on this and other grounds, 
vehemently denounced by Mr. Gladstone, who was then, though 
not the titular leader, far the most conspicuous and influential 
member of the Liberal Opposition in the House of Commons. 
He said among other things that he would repudiate it if he could. 
In the spring of 1880, after the General Election, Mr. Gladstone 
became Prime Minister. In the summer a deputation of Transvaal 
Boers, including, I think, Mr. Kruger, visited London, and called 
upon Mr. Gladstone to give effect in office to what he had said in 
Opposition by repudiating the annexation. Mr. Gladstone put 
upon the word ‘ repudiate’ a different construction from that which 
commended itself to Mr. Kruger, and explained that the annexation 
could not be revoked, however unwise it might have been when 
effected. The deputation returned unsatisfied, and in December 
the Boers declared their independence and began the war by 
attacking the British force stationed at Potchefstroom. An 
expedition was immediately sent to the Transvaal to quell the 
outbreak. The last engagement of the campaign was that at 
Majuba Hill, in which the British Commander-in-Chief was killed, 
and a small detachment of his army was entirely routed. Re- 
inforcements were immediately dispatched for the purpose of 
demonstrating our capacity to avenge this humiliating defeat, but 
there was no active resumption of hostilities, and the Government 
brought the war to an end by the Convention of Pretoria, 
which recognised the substantial independence of the Transvaal 
Republic. 

The history of British South Africa did not begin in 1876, and 
for its proper understanding it is necessary to go back to 1795; but 
anyone who does not know the facts I have set out above cannot 
possibly have an opinion worth considering about the war of 1899. 

I forget whether it was in 1880 or 1881 that Clayhanger watched 
his semi-genteel neighbours arranging a croquet-ground in their 
garden, but whichever year it was I cannot believe it. The ancient 
croquet depicted by Leech, where there was a fourfold hoop in the 
middle, with a pendant bell which your ball had to ring as ‘it 
went through, survived through the sixties; but lawn-tennis was 
invented in 1874, and in 1880-1 croquet, if not quite as dead 
as a door-nail, was regarded as a hopelessly out-of-date amuse- 
ment, no one then foreseeing its resurrection in an improved 
form in 1895 or thereabouts. 
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Few authors are more precise in dating their fictitious events 
than Mr. De Morgan, and it is very likely that no one is more success- 
ful in respect of all important matters in dating them accurately. 
I should have nothing to say about him in this connection if ‘ When 
Ghost meets Ghost ’ did not raise a question of considerable interest 
to the social historian. When did five-o’clock (or afternoon) tea 
begin ? I cannot help thinking that ‘the story’ consciously ante- 
dated this institution, no doubt because Adrian Torrens and 
Gwendolen Rivers were so essentially of the twentieth century that 
it would have been difficult, and almost ungraceful, to narrate the 
course of their love-making without its assistance. Afternoon 
tea, we are told, was in 1853 part of the daily life of Lord Ancester’s 
family and others in Rocestershire, where the inhabitants regarded 
it as an invention of their own, and were rather proud of it. Ten 
years later, says ‘the story,’ it had become general. I cannot 
bring myself to believe that in hard fact it had this local existence 
for so long a time without becoming known in the metropolis. 
The question interests me, because I happened within the last two 
years to ascertain the facts as to its introduction in my own 
family. They are as follows. It was discovered, necessarily after 
1860, that nursery tea provided an opportunity for those seniors 
who happened to be at home at the time to get a cup of tea for 
themselves, which was found to be agreeable and refreshing. As 
the children’s dinner was at 1.30, and the parents’ dinner not till 
7.30 or 8—I am not sure which—I do not wonder at it. When 
visitors came at about five o’clock the same indulgence was offered 
to them, and eagerly accepted. The same thing happened at 
other houses with contemporary children in them. The habit 
grew, and eventually came the critical day when a surprising report 
was made of the number of cups of tea which the nursery teapot 
had been required to furnish, and the suggestion was respectfully 
offered that it would be convenient to all concerned if tea for the 
drawing-room was separately prepared and served. The suggestion 
was adopted ; afternoon tea became one of the household meals 
independently of the nursery, and has continued to be so from that 
day to this. This gradual and verisimilitudinous evolution could 
hardly have taken place in the W. postal district in (or about) 
1863 if afternoon tea as we all know it had been developed to the 
point of cakes with pink sugar on them in any part of England 


in 1853. 
There is another point of everyday life in which I think ‘ the 
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story’ forgot how young it was (or how old it is). When Miss 
Grahame telegraphed to Lady Gwendolen, her message began 
‘On no account come,’ and was signed ‘ Clotilda.’ I gladly accept 
the statement that the electric telegraph was in working order 
for domestic purposes in 1854, and also that the word ‘ telegram ’ 
had not then come into its own; but I am curious about the 
signature. From when I can first remember—let us say in this 
connection 1867—until about 1883 no one ever thought of signing 
a telegram, and for an excellent reason. Telegrams were not 
charged for by the word, but cost 1s., for which you were 
entitled to a message of twenty words, any words extra costing 
3d. for every five, and you got for your shilling, besides the mes- 
sage, the full name and address of both sender and addressee. 
So that Miss Grahame’s telegram, in any of the fifteen years 
mentioned above; would have read : 





From Miss Grahame, To The Lady Gwendolen Rivers, 
200 Cavendish Square. The Towers, 
Rocestershire. 





On no account come. Why run risks? You will not be 
admitted. Never mind what Dr. Dalrymple says. 





It will be observed that the message consisted of eighteen 
words, or nineteen if the mark of interrogation counts as a word, 
and therefore cost 1s., which was the minimum price, and signing 
it would have been a waste of time. Was the charge for each 
word, including the address, and therefore necessitating a signa- 
ture, introduced after 1880, a reversion to the original practice ? 
I do not know, but it seems very unlikely. 

Merely because it is a pleasure to go on writing about Mr. De 
Morgan’s admirable story, I will add that though there may pos- 
sibly have been some tribunal which Mr. Hawtrey (Thothmes), 
in excusing his departure to Lord Ancester, might have described 
as ‘the High Court,’ it is certain that the Superior Courts (Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and Chancery) were then at 
the zenith of their greatness, and that the existing High Court, 
dismally absorbing them under its paltry title, came into existence 
only by virtue of the Judicature Acts of 1873-5. 

There is a good deal of recent history in Mr. Walpole’s ‘ Duchess 
of Wrexe.’ If I understand her Grace rightly, which I gravely 
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doubt, she was a ‘ type,’ and her very odd life and death signify 
that in and about 1899-1901 there was a great mental and 
moral awakening; that a great many shackles of convention fell 
away; that an age when humbug and pretence were enormously 
prevalent came to an end, and was succeeded by another, in which 
truth and candour and genuineness prevailed to such an extent as 
entirely to alter the ideas and the habits of English society. 
Whether this cataclysm was principally due to the South African 
War, or to the chronological fact that the nineteenth century was 
finished, I do not clearly gather ; perhaps the happy conjunction 
of the two was necessary to produce the result. Hither I have no 
recollection of this great event, or I remember nothing else. I 
incline to the latter hypothesis. My impression is that the same 
thing has occurred—a Duchess of Wrexe, by one name or 
another, has passed away—in every twelvemonth that I can 
remember. And I strongly suspect that it was just the same 
for some hundreds of thousands of previous years. I appre- 
hend that the Piltdown skull is quite as likely as any other of 
even date to have sheltered the brains of a Duke (if it is male) 
of Wrexe. I know for certain that the crisis which I understand 
(or misunderstand) Mr. Walpole to attribute to the year 1900 has 
recurred in each of the thirteen subsequently completed years ; 
and as far as I can make out we are well in the middle of 
the fourteenth at this moment. All this, however, is a matter of 
opinion rather than of theoretically ascertainable fact, and I have 
more definite objections to Mr. Wailpole’s history of the winter 
and spring of 1899-1900. 

For some reason or other he takes considerable pains to specify 
March 13, 1900, as the date of critical events in his story. There 
was, he asserts, on that day in London, a very peculiar and influential 
thunderstorm, which profoundly affected the minds of the pro- 
tagonists in his drama. This may or may not be the fact: an 
author would seem to be entitled to some amount of license 
about the weather, so long as he does not ruin an actually fine 
Coronation-day with unceasing rain, or something of that sort. 
But there is more than the thunderstorm. The streets are full of 
newsboys, shouting news of the war. (The vast importance, and 
amazing audibility, of newsboys is one of the most startling 
distinctions between the world of fiction and the world in which 
we actually live. An industrious reader could collect matter for 
a whole article about it.) And this leads the author to the assertion 
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that these cries depressed everybody, because everyone was weary 
of an unceasing tale of failures, blunders, misfortunes, and so forth. 
This perversion of fact appears to me inexcusable. Kimberley 
had been relieved, by a particularly creditable and satisfactory 
military movement, in February. Cronje, and his whole army, 
had been captured at Paardeberg on February 27. Ladysmith 
had been relieved on March 1. And on March 13, the day so 
carefully specified, the public was expecting from hour to hour 
to hear of the occupation of Bloemfontein, and did hear of it within 
a few hours. Individuals may of course have had private reasons 
for despondency, but the public at large was thoroughly satisfied 
with the conduct and progress of the war; and all the more so 
because of the exasperating though not seriously important dis- 
appointments which had occurred before Christmas. In that very 
week it had become clear that the back of the Boers’ resistance was 
broken, that the critical part of the war was over, and that the occu- 
pation of Pretoria, which would leave no question open except how 
long the Boers chose to persevere in a lost cause, was only a question 
of weeks. It actually happened within three months, on June 15. 
A novelist who chooses to make a real war an essential part of his 
story ought at least to remember or ascertain facts so elementary, 
and so easy to discover, as those which I have mentioned. 

Mr. Walpole is hardly less inaccurate in his description of an- 
other fixed date, Saturday, May 19. This was the occasion known 
as ‘Mafeking night.’ On this evening, it is related, a doctor 
named Christopher dined in company with a friend in the neighbour- 
hood of Harley Street. After dinner they walked out to see what 
was going on. They came down Clarges Street into Piccadilly 
and found themselves in ‘the crowd.’ They walked, or were 
carried, with the greatest difficulty, and in the closest pressure, 
as far as Half-Moon Street—a distance of nearly forty yards. 
While they were doing so they were not merely incommoded, but 
endangered. Christopher is expressly asserted to have been ‘ afraid.’ 
Experienced physician though he was, he seems not to have known 
that in any crowd which is not entirely carried away by panic, 
but only pushing slowly, a man of normal strength is perfectly 
safe, and not seriously uncomfortable, if he keeps his elbows close 
to his sides, inflates his chest, and takes pains not to put his feet 
on anything except the ground. Christopher, I think, lost his 
feet. Everybody round him was shrieking, bawling, singing, or 
cursing. With great difficulty he was extricated by his friend at 
21—2 
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the corner of Half-Moon Street, when both were much battered 
and exhausted and their clothing disordered and torn. 

This account of that place at that time is simply ludicrous. 
No crowd of the density described could possibly have collected 
in that particular section of Piccadilly, unless it was itself the centre 
of some universal attraction. I have been, on illumination nights, 
in two or three crowds of which Mr. Walpole’s account would be 
only a moderately hyperbolical description; but they occur, and 
can occur, only when more people than there is room for want to 
go through a narrow aperture or round a corner. Mr. Walpole’s 
alleged crowd was moving westward (I have no idea why westward : 
if they had all been going one way eastward would have been more 
likely, as that is the way towards London), along a straight and 
very wide street, in which the side streets offered ingress or egress 
at any moment, but were not themselves crowded. And across 
the way was the wide expanse of the comparatively empty Green 
Park. The conditions created by Mr. Walpole are impossible. 

They are also inaccurate. I know it, because I was there. At 
about half-past nine that evening I drove in a four-wheeler, with 
fourteen other passengers (six inside and nine outside), from near 
the corner of Down Street to the Empire Theatre. The drive, of 
course at a foot’s pace, lasted about twenty minutes, in a steadily 
moving stream, each way, of vehicular traffic. I remember that we 
decided that the proper fare in the circumstances was a shilling a 
head, and the cabman seemed to be entirely of that opinion. There 
was no solid crowd anywhere, and pedestrians were continually 
passing both ways on both pavements without difficulty. It must 
have been just about opposite Half-Moon Street—or Clarges Street— 
that one of our party, observing a policeman in the road, who 
was having no trouble in directing the traffic because the traffic was 
soberly directing itself, pushed his head out of the window through 
the fringe of legs that hung from the roof, and said ‘ Inspector ! 
this cabman is carrying more than his licensed number.’ I was 
much struck with the urbanity, official precision, and marked good- 
humour with which the policeman answered, ‘Is that so, sir?’ 
These qualities were in fact, though no one would suppose so who 
derived his knowledge of the scene from Mr. Walpole, characteristic 
to a surprising degree of every one, as far as I could see, who was 
walking or driving at that time, and for about two hours there- 
after, in Piccadilly, Coventry Street, and the north side of Leicester 
Square. Even at Piccadilly Circus, and the top of St. James’s and 
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Arlington Streets, where dense crowding is a possibility, owing to 
junctions of streets, I saw nothing but perfectly safe and easy, 
though slow, locomotion. The main feature of the occasion was 
certainly the exceptional good-temper of everybody, whether 
driving or walking. 

When Dr. Christopher and his friend, having escaped from their 
impossible adventure, got back to Harley Street, they sat down 
and told each other that they had seen ‘a new thing.’ If they 
had been in London during the previous three months they would 
have known that a precisely similar spree—or, to use a later word, 
‘rag ’—had taken place to a smaller extent on the evening after 
the relief of Ladysmith became known. If they had been there 
for the previous three weeks, with their eyes or ears open, they would 
have known that the public had for some days been consciously 
waiting for the announcement of the relief of Mafeking—which 
many of us had never believed to be in any serious danger—to 
give expression to its feeling of general contentment about the war 
by having another ‘ rag ’ of the same kind on a larger scale. Which 
they accordingly did, and have been absurdly misrepresented 
ever since. It is a great pity that an author of Mr. Walpole’s 
merit and attractiveness should help to perpetuate a false tradition 
by the invention of erroneous and misleading details. 

The special correspondent of The Times, describing the 
parading, singing, cheering, waving of flags, friendly salutations 
of perfect strangers, and so on, of which those proceedings really 
consisted, wrote (Times, May 21, 1900) : 

‘The striking feature of the proceedings was not enthusiasm, 
not excitement, and certainly not passion. It was the pervading 
sense that, however extravagant this conduct might have been at 
any other time, it was perfectly proper now and in harmony with 
the spirit of the hour.’ 


And in the same paper we read that there 


“had been no triumph of war, and there was no vaunting over a 
defeated enemy ; only the universal rejoicing at the happy end of 
the long siege of a little town of no strategic importance.’ 


Mafeking night was Saturday, and May 21 was Monday, so those 
words were not dashed off in a hurry, but written with time for 
deliberation. They entirely confirm my vivid recollection of the 
occurrences of that evening. 
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THE PREDOMINANT PARTNER. 


EBENEZER WINDIBAG jogged very slowly homewards one cold 
November afternoon: the chill mist clung to hair and beard, 
made the lanes slippery, and seemed, indeed, not content with these 
merely superficial sources of discomfort, to penetrate to the very 
vitals of man and beast. 

‘Not but what you do desarve to suffer, Bouncer,’ he grumbled 
aloud, apostrophising the pony, whose white ridge of hogged mane 
jigged disconsolately up and down in the rays of the single lantern ; 
‘a sensible beast ’ud ha’ looked where he was goin’. But there, 
ye must go an’ scrape off your shoe i’ the stoniest bit o’ lane ye 
can find—I do have to take ye to blacksmith, an’ blacksmith do 
have to come from his tea, an’ grumble at me all the time he’s 
a-nailin’ of it on again. I'll be late for my tea—but ye don’t care 
so much for that.’ 

The pony wagged his ear for all comment, and Ebenezer, drawing 
his damp sleeve across still damper eyebrows, relapsed into silent 
and gloomy meditation. How hungry he was! There, ’twas rank 
cruel for a man to be so hungry. He and Bouncer had driven all 
the way to the country town to dispose of a big load of his sister- 
in-law Rachel’s cheeses. He called them ‘Rachel’s cheeses’ 
even in his own thoughts, being used to humour the woman. 
He had intended to dine with a crony of his, according to established 
custom, but this ill-advised person had unexpectedly taken to his 
bed with an attack of pneumonia, and the house was in such a 
state of upset that it was not possible to entertain visitors. So 
much the mistress of the house had given him distinctly to under- 
stand; even when he had hinted that he could very well forage 
for himself, and that even bread and cheese would do, the notion 
had been discouraged, and he presently found himself on the door- 
step aggrieved and unfed. 

Now Ebenezer was a ‘ near’ man, and saw no point in spending 
his ‘ dibs’ without necessity ; moreover, he considered himself at a 
double loss owing to his friend’s indisposition, for the latter’s business 
took him regularly to Ebenezer’s neighbourhood as Ebenezer’s 
did to his, and they dined at each other’s house as a matter of 
course. The sick man had been the last to partake of the midday 
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meal at Ebenezer’s house, and the old man now reflected gloomily 
that, if the illness took a fatal turn, he would be for ever done out 
of his rights. A glimmer of consolation came to him at the possible 
prospect of the funeral feast, but he dismissed the thought almost 
as soon as it suggested itself. The woman in there, who had 
begrudged him so much as a bit of bread and cheese, would not be 
likely to offer the mourners anything like a substantial repast. 

‘A bit o’ that heavy cake o’ hers, an’ some o’ her dratted 
currant-wine,’ reflected Ebenezer, with increasing irritation; and, 
following out some abstruse system of calculation of his own, 
he persuaded himself that to pay for a snack at an inn or 
eating-house would place a third meal to the debit side of his 
sick friend’s account. 

No, there was nothing for it but to get home as soon as he could 
to an early tea ; and then Bouncer must needs cast a shoe, and 
then this mist had come on, with the result that that sensible animal 
had felt bound to proceed at what was practically a foot’s pace. 
He would be an hour late for tea instead of an hour too soon. 

At last Bouncer insensibly quickened his pace, though he was 
mounting a somewhat steep hill. The next turning led into the 
stony by-path which conducted them, after a hundred yards or so, 
to their own gate. 

‘Rachel ’ull be on the look-out for us, very like,’ thought 
Ebenezer, as the cart creaked over the stones: he fully expected 
to see that devoted woman standing at the gate with a lantern. 
But no. Such light as there was streamed through the cracks of 
the shuttered windows of the living-room, and even the house-door 
was fast closed. 

Getting down from the cart, Ebenezer trigged back the gate ; 
and, having led the pony through, strode angrily to the house, 
rapping on the door with the handle of his whip and shouting lustily— 

‘Be ye all dead in there? Johnny, come out an’ put pony 
away. I’m fair done.’ 

The door opened and a little woman, clothed in a stuff gown, 
stood in the aperture. The light from the open door of the living- 
room shone across the passage and afforded a glimpse of a spread 
table and a bright fire. 

* Johnny’s took off his boots,’ she answered. ‘ He can’t so very 
well step out now—he’s been terrible punished wi’ the rheumatics 
allday. There, it will not take ye a moment to pop away Bouncer, 
*Nezer, an’ your tea “ull not be ready just for a minute.’ 
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‘Tea not ready ?’ roared Ebenezer. ‘ Why, ’tis an hour past 
the time. Ye did ought to ha’ had it ready the moment I come in.’ 

‘Why, of course we’ve had ours,’ rejoined Rachel cheerfully. 
‘Johnny couldn’t wait so long, ye see, an’ we reckoned ye must 
ha’ had yours somewhere. But I'll put kettle on while ye unhitch 
Bouncer.’ 

‘Yell put kettle on!’ repeated Ebenezer, and his fingers 
trembled with anger while he fumbled with the harness; he knew 
how long a kettle took to boil when a man was particularly thirsty. 
One would ha’ thought they’d ha’ had the decency to keep the 
kettle on the boil at least. But they’d had their tea, and they’d 
reckoned he had had his somewhere else! How could he have it 
somewhere else when Jacob Bolt was down with the pneumonia ? 

His hard-featured old face was quite red with anger when he 
at last burst into the living-room, where his brother and sister-in- 
law were seated one on either side of the glowing hearth. 

Johnny Windibag was a fat little man, several years younger 
than his brother, with a stupid, good-natured face, and a particularly 
dull eye. He was comfortably established in the corner of the 
settle, his stocking-clad feet extended to the blaze, and his wife’s 
shawl carefully draped at his back, so as to exclude draughts. 

Mrs. Windibag had recently uttered some laughing remark, and 
was still smiling as she turned to her brother-in-law ; the slice of 
bread poised on the toasting-fork in her hand was, as the latter 
observed, brown only on one side. 

‘Well, what have ye been doin’ all this time ?’ she inquired 
cheerfully. ‘ Kettle’s jist on the boil.’ 

‘ Jist on the boil,’ repeated Ebenezer sardonically, as he dropped 
heavily into his chair. ‘ An’ toast’s jist on the turn,’ he added, 
observing that the slice before alluded to was hovering dangerously 
near the embers. ‘ This is nice sort of treatment for a man in his 
own home.’ 

‘Why, what’s to do with ye?’ inquired Rachel, in surprise. 
“Us had no notion ye wouldn’t ha’ had no tea when ye’d be comin’ 
home at this hour.’ 

“Else ye’d ha’ waited, maybe,’ rejoined Ebenezer, still sar- 
castically. ‘* Ye’d ha’ waited, wouldn’t ye ?’ 

‘No, us wouldn’t ha’ waited, ’Nezer,’ returned she, rising and 
proceeding to butter the now finished slice of toast. ‘ ’Tis terrible 
late, ye see; us couldn’t ha’ waited—but I’d ha’ kep’ summat hot 
for ye.’ 
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‘I’m sure I ought to ha’ been very much obliged to ye,’ responded 
Ebenezer. ‘ Ye’d ha’ kep’ summat hot for me, would ye? Dall 
it all, am I master in this here house, or am I not ? 4 

‘ Why, ©’ course ye are,’ rejoined Rachel tranquilly. ‘There, 
sit up to the table, there’s a good man. Ye must be wantin’ 
your tea I d’ ’low.’ 

Ebenezer watched her under his shaggy brows while she filled 
his cup, and remarked sulkily, as she drew it towards him, ‘I’m 
wantin’ my tea an’ my dinner, too.’ 

‘Why, how’s that?’ inquired Johnny, in a tone of pleased 
interest. ‘ Didn’t ye have your dinner wi’ Jacob ?’ 

‘I did not, then,’ returned Ebenezer, gulping down his tea noisily. 
‘ Jacob’s a-bed, an’ his missus wouldn’t let me have so much as a 
bit o’ bread an’ cheese.’ 

‘Dear, to be sure!’ ejaculated Rachel. ‘I'd best fry ye a 
couple o’ eggs, hadn’t I ?—or there’s a nice bit 0’ cold pork left over 
from dinner. That ’ud do ye nicely—eggs is gettin’ scarce now, 
an’ I can’t so very well spare them.’ 

Ebenezer took a bite out of a round of toast, and jerked his 
head in the direction of the back kitchen. ‘Fetch it here,’ he 
ordered sternly ; then, when the joint in question was laid before 
him, he continued, in a tone that was. almost a snarl, ‘ You an’ 
Johnny had it hot for your dinners, I d’ ‘low.’ 

‘Yes,’ admitted Mrs. Windibag, cheerfully. ‘Thursday’s 
hot an’ Sunday’s hot—ye did ought to remember that, *Nezer ! 
Toosday is makin’-out day—half an’ half I mid say—hash an’ sich 
like—an’ the other three days cold.’ 

“Cold to-morrow, 0’ course,’ said Ebenezer, slapping the 
diminutive joint with the blade of his knife; ‘ ye wouldn’t sarve 
Johnny so.’ 

‘ Johnny has a delicate stomach,’ returned the woman, with an 
affectionate glance in the direction of her lord ; ‘I have to be careful 
what I set before him. But I could soon hot ye up a bit o’ that, 
if that’s all—only it seems a bit extravagant to go makin’ up fire 
so late as this.’ 

‘That’s it, that’s it,’ growled Ebenezer. ‘Scrape an’ stint 
when it’s me what’s to be done for, but take care ye don’t upset 
Johnny’s delicate stomach. Dally, woman, who’s master in this 
house—me or Johnny ?’ 

* Now, don’t be flyin’ out i’ such a tantrum,’ said Mrs. Johnny. 
‘ Nobody ever said ye wasn’t master, bein’ the eldest—though when 
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it’s a case of two brothers ’tis a bit silly to carry on like that. When 
ye was two babes a-crawlin’ about this here floor together, I d’ 
‘low ‘twas Johnny was master—him bein’ so much the biggest ! ’ 
Here her sallow face puckered with smiles, and she wagged her 
head good-humouredly from side to side; but Ebenezer was not 
to be mollified. 

‘Where ’ud Johnny be if it wasn’t for me keepin’ him, I’d like 
to know? Is there anybody else i’ this parish as ’ud put up wi’ 
him an’ his rheumatics, an’ his delicate stomach, an’ all the fuss ye 
do make about him? ButI put up wi’ it. I do keepen, when he’s 
laid by, so well as when he’s up an’ about. Here be I, tired out 
arter travellin’ so far i’ the wet. Not one bite passed my lips since 
breakfast till now. I do have to unhitch harse along o’ Johnny 
havin’ took his shoes off, an’ I do come in an’ do find kettle not 
boilin’, tea not made—an’ when I do call out at last a bit o’ cold pork 
is set afore me—Johnny’s leavin’s, wi’ every bit o’ cracklin’ cut 
off—ye took good care o’ that—ye took good care that Johnny had 
it, wi’out a thought o’ them as was to come arter him.’ 

Mrs. Windibag was dumbfounded for the moment ; Johnny had 
had the crackling—that was a fact. 

“I reckoned you’d be havin’ your usual lunch in at Jacob 
Boit’s,’ she remarked hesitatingly after a pause. 

‘That’s nothing whatever to do with the question,’ retorted 
Ebenezer. ‘This here pig’—slapping the joint again—‘ was fatted 
in my sty, wasn’t he? “T'was me as paid for his keep, warn’t 
it 2’ 

‘ But twas Johnny as stuck en,’ said Mrs. Windibag feelingly. 

But Ebenezer dismissed the plea with a wave of the hand. 

“Maybe ’twas,’ he said. ‘The man has todo summat, now an’ 
again, Id ‘low, but that’s not the p’int. The p’int is—be I gaffer, 
or bain’t I? I’ve a-stood it long enough, the way ye do carry 
on about Johnny—he must have this, an’ he must have that ; 
an’ he isn’t fit to go out when it’s the leastest bit wet or cold, an’ 
he must have the best o’ everythin’ what’s goin’—his leavin’s is 
good enough for I, so you think.’ 

‘ There, all that is stuff an’ rubbidge,’ cried Rachel, bridling in 
her turn. ‘’Tis a wonder a sensible man can talk so foolish. I 
thought ye had more sense.’ 

“It’s been in my mind this long while, though I midn’t ha’ 
spoke out,’ cried Ebenezer ; ‘ but I’ll speak out now, an’ I’ll trouble 
ye to take notice 0’ what J say. This here house is my house—it’s 
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me what took it on when father died—it’s me what pays rent an’ 
taxes, an’ hay i’ the winter, an’ meal for the pigs. If Johnny 
hadn’t me to look to, he’d be terrible bad off, for no one else ’ud 
ha’ patience wi’ him. If I was to get shut o’ Johnny to-morrow, 
ye know so well as me he’d never get another place.’ 

‘And if ye was to get rid o’ me, ’Nezer,’ interposed Rachel 
quietly, ‘do ye think I’d get another place ?’ 

‘Tis different wi’ you,’ returned Ebenezer gruffly ; and then, 
temper getting the better of him, he added, with a sneer, ‘ ye 
midn’t find it so very easy at your time o’ life neither. There, I’m 
not so much findin’ fault wi’ you, though I think ye did ought to 
behave different from what ye do do. Ye did ought to bear in 
mind as it’s me what’s head i’ the fam’ly, an’ head o’ this house, 
an’ treat me more respectful-like ; an’ ye did ought to bear in mind 
as ye do owe houseroom an’ keep toI, an’ be gratefuli’ your ’earts.’ 

Rachel’s beady black eyes suddenly flashed, but she controlled 
herself. ‘An’ I be scarce worth my keep, be I?’ she inquired 
politely. 

Ebenezer was conscious of sundry inward qualms, but the 
proverbial black dog was too firmly established on his shoulder 
to be lightly shaken off now, and he responded, after an insulting 
pause, with a laugh that was distinctly a jeer. 

Rachel sat down squarely at the table and faced him for a 
moment in silence, and then she said firmly— 

‘Well, that’s your way o’ thinkin’, ’Nezer, an’ I don’t agree, 
ye see; so the best thing us can do is for Johnny an’ me to clear 
out an’ you to hire other folks, what’s better able to please ye. 
Come, Johnny, I think you’d best go to bed—ye’re not so very 
well, ye know.’ 

Johnny, who had been staring stupidly from one to the other, 
now made some inarticulate remark about finishing his pipe, and 
stretched out his hand towards the match-box on the chimney- 
piece. 

‘Did anybody ever hear sich talk!’ ejaculated Ebenezer, 
still following out his own train of thought. ‘ Ye did ought to 
be a sensible woman, Rachel. You leave the house—you go off 
wi’ that poor sammy to shift for yourselves? Why, ye know 
ye’d never make a livin’ for yourselves. Bide where ye are an’ 
be thankful for bein’ so well off! Why, the very matches he’s 
a-strikin’ now is mine.’ 

Bending suddenly sideways, Rachel plunged into the hidden 
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recesses of her pocket and produced a farthing, which she spun 
across the table to her brother-in-law. ‘Now ye can put box i’ 
your pocket, Johnny,’ she observed. ‘Go up soon, though, Johnny, 
for I be comin’ to rub your leg wi’ Jacob’s ile when ye’re i’ bed.’ 

‘T’ll come now, then,’ said Johnny, rising heavily. 

They went out of the kitchen together, Ebenezer gazing at 
the door as it closed behind them. Presently, crossing to the 
hearth, he took possession of that corner of the settle which Johnny 
had just vacated, and produced his own pipe. As there were 
no matches handy, Johnny having duly pocketed the disputed 
box, he lighted it with a coal from the fire. This was certainly 
sinking rather low, and he admitted to himself, though somewhat 
unwillingly, that it would indeed have been necessary ‘to make 
it up’ if the offending piece of pork were to have been reheated. 
Rachel was right there, he reflected. Rachel was a thrifty 
body, though she had got a bit above herself. Well, well, she’d 
repent of all that nonsense in the morning, no doubt. 

Rachel’s steps were now heard in the room overhead. 

‘She’s come to rub the lag wi’ Jacob’s ile,’ he said to himself 
angrily. ‘Cockin’ him up, till she’ll mak’ him more of a softy 
than ever.’ He wondered vengefully, would Rachel rub his legs 
if he had rheumatics. By-and-by she came down again, bringing 
with her a strong aroma of turpentine, and silently began to clear 
away the things. Ebenezer, too, kept silence as he watched her 
movements. How quick she was! Flitting about the table 
noiselessly in her black stuff gown, like a little bat. 

Having reappeared after washing up the crockery, she set this 
in its place on the dresser and turned to her brother-in-law. 

‘Thiccy teapot’s mine,’ she observed dispassionately. ‘ Aunt 
Susan gave it to me. There’s a good few little things o’ mine up 
an’ down the place—the best thing ’ud be for you an’ me to go 
round the house together, an’ pick ’em out—an’ Johnny has a few 
oddments, too.’ 

Ebenezer stared at her over the bowl of his pipe, but said nothing. 

‘ Let’s see, to-day’s Thursday,’ continued Rachel. ‘ We’d best 
fix Saturday week for the flittin’; then Johnny an’ me ’ud have a 
look round for a day or two afore we goes to a new place.’ 

Ebenezer took the pipe from his mouth. ‘Saturday week!’ 
he ejaculated. ‘ Ye’d leave I very little time to suit myself.’ 

“ If we can suit ourselves i’ the time ye can suit yourself,’ rejoined 


Rachel with dignity. ‘’Tis the usual thing.’ 
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After a pause, she continued: ‘But I am sure I'll be very 
pleased to put your new housekeeper i’ the way o’ things.’ 

* That’ll be easy enough,’ remarked Ebenezer sarcastically. 

‘So you think,’ rejoined Rachel. ‘ Well, I wish ye good-night, 
*Nezer, an’ pleasant dreams to ye.’ 

‘Why, ye be off very early, bain’t ye ?’ ejaculated he uneasily. 
“It’s not gone eight yet.’ 

‘Well, I’ve a-had rather a tiring day makin’ black puddens, 
ye know. There, as I do often say to Johnny, ’tis these here little 
refined jobs as do take it out of a body more than real hard work. 
I’d sooner salt twenty sides o’ bacon nor make half a dozen sausages 
or black puddens. But good-night to ye, "Nezer. Your boots 
are fair steamin’; why don’t ye leave ’em off? I’ve a-put down 
your slippers to warm same as usual.’ 

Ebenezer looked after her retreating form, and then, with a 
grunt of dissatisfaction, stooped to unfasten his boot-laces. Rachel 
was thoughtful in some ways. Yes, he would have to allow that. 
It mightn’t be such a bad notion to let her train her successor. 

‘Id’ ‘low,’ said Ebenezer to himself, scratching his nose thought- 
fully, ‘what one ’ooman can do, another can do.’ All the 
same, he missed the active little figure which usually sat between 
him and Johnny of an evening. Rachel conveyed an idea of 
activity even in repose. When she did sit down her hands were 
never idle. When she was not patching shirts she was darning 
socks, or else sitting at the table making out accounts. Ebenezer 
himself had not had very much schooling, but even he could see 
how neatly Rachel’s books were kept, and how business-like were 
the bills she sent out weekly to their various customers. 

“New housekeeper’ll have to be good at figures,’ he remarked 
to himself, and again fell to rubbing his nose, which was his habit 
when perturbed or irritated. He was not so very good at figures 
himself ; it would be no easy matter to check the newcomer’s 
accounts. The grandfather’s clock ticked on in the corner, and 
now and then the ashes fell from the grate—otherwise the stillness 
was.oppressive. He often snarled at Rachel for the continuous 
stream of chatter with which she was wont to beguile the time 
when engaged in either of her less abstruse pursuits; yet now, 
in some odd way, he seemed to miss it. But hardly had he acknow- 
ledged this fact, than he began to laugh at himself. As if every 
woman wasn’t a talker! The trouble would be to keep the new 
housekeeper from deafening him with her babble. He rose at 
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length and went upstairs, returning when he had mounted half 
a dozen steps to put out the lamp: this was usually one of Rachel’s 
jobs, and the uncomfortable doubt suggested itself, should he be 
able to trust any stranger to see to little things like that? With 
Rachel he had felt absolutely secure, but any careless body might 
very well leave the lamp burning all night or forget to rake out the 
fire, and thus put him to great loss in the matter of oil and cinders. 

He slept ill that night, and was awakened long before dawn 
by creaking steps outside his door. He sat up and struck a match. 
It wanted a quarter to four. A ray of light passed beneath his 
door and presently vanished, but the creaking steps were now 
descending the stairs. Acting on an impulse prompted by some 
strange pricking of conscience, Ebenezer got out of bed and opened 
the door. Rachel paused in the act of entering the living-room. 

‘Is Johnny ill?’ The half-formed dread was in his mind that 
his own tantrums of the previous night had upset his delicate brother. 

‘ He isn’t awake yet,’ returned Rachel, who he now saw was fully 
dressed. ‘Get back to bed, do ye, ’Nezer. Ye’ll catch your death 
o’ cold, an’ I can’t get your breakfast for hours yet. *Tis churnin’ 
marnin’, an’ I'm busy.’ 

Ebenezer went meekly back to bed, endeavouring to notch his 
memory with the important fact: on churning mornings it was 
necessary to be afoot at a quarter to four. He must impress this 
on the new housekeeper. But there was no more sleep for him 
that morning, and after an hour or so he rose, dressed himself, and 
went to fetch up the cows from their pasture. His sister-in-law 
was standing at the dairy-door as they turned into their shed. 

‘I be comin’ to give ye a hand wi’ the milkin’ this marnin,’ 
she announced. ‘Poor Johnny’s fair bent two-double wi’ lum- 
baguey ; it ’ull be best for him to keep warm 1’ bed.’ 

‘Humph,’ grunted Ebenezer, ‘ that ’ull throw you out wi’ your 
work, won’t it 2? Churnin’ marnin’ an’ all.’ 

‘I’ve finished churnin’,’ she remarked briskly, ‘an’ a nice lot 
o’ butter’s come, too, for the time o’ year. I can give ye a hand 
right enough an’ finish rollin’ of it arterwards.’ 

Soon they were seated back to back and operating briskly on 
their respective cows, the milk splashing into their pails with a 
pleasant singing noise. Rachel was the first to rise and move her 
stool to another stall. 

‘Dewdrop ‘ull soon go dry,’ she remarked. ‘I d’ ‘low she'll 
finish milkin’ for the season before I shift. That ’ull be just as 
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well, for she’s a knowin’ beast an’ never fancies a strange hand 
straight off.’ 

* Ye’ll not be thinkin’ o’ shiftin’ if Johnny’s laid up,’ observed 
Ebenezer, in a muffled tone from beneath his cow. 

‘ There, he'll be all right by to-morrow. “Tis but the damp as 
he got into his j’ints. Johnny ’ull not be laid up no more nor usual, 
an’ even if he was he’d be as well away from here. Johnny’s not 
one as “ud be wishful to bide with them as thinks him a burden.’ 

‘He'll be a burden wherever he goes,’ growled Ebenezer, ‘ an’ 
it ‘ull be worse if it’s wi’ strangers.’ 

Rachel raised herself from her stool and, turning round, peered 
at her brother-in-law over his cow’s back. ‘ Ye see I don’t allow 
that he is no burden,’ she replied, in the same polite tone as had 
nettled him on the previous evening. ‘Ye see I do reckon I do 
earn Johnny’s keep an’ my own, too.’ 

‘ Ye have a good opinion o’ yourself,’ retorted Ebenezer. 

‘Maybe it’s deserved,’ responded she, and then, dropping down 
into her place, she resumed her milking. 

They continued their task in silence until only two out of the 
twelve cows remained to be milked, and then the woman rose once 
more and caught up her stool. 

‘ Ye’d best finish these two, ’Nezer,’ she observed, ‘ an’ I can be 
gettin’ breakfast ready so as ye won’t have to wait.’ 

The sense of injury returned to Ebenezer. Here was he, the 
master of the house, obliged to do more than his share of this par- 
ticular job because Johnny was laid by the heels. Things would 
go on in the same way all day, and still Rachel would keep up her 
silly assumption of Johnny’s being no burden to anyone. Who 
but he himself would stand it? The woman would soon learn her 
place when she came to live with strangers. His humour had 
lightened, however, when he approached the house, for his nostrils 
were greeted by a most savoury odour ; and, on entering the living- 
room, he observed that Rachel had set forth an unusually substantial 
meal, 

‘I thought ye’d maybe like to taste one o’ my new black puddens,’ 
she remarked ; ‘ but I’ve done the bacon, too. I thought ye could 
do wi’ a bit extra arter yesterday.’ 

Ebenezer’s face relaxed as he sat down to the table. He 
was sharp-set, and that was the truth, and it seemed to him 
that he had never eaten a better breakfast than that which 
his sister-in-law had put before him. She was the best hand 
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in the county at making black puddens; and the bacon, also 
cured by her, was excellent. 

As though reading his thoughts, Rachel observed aloud : 

* Ye’ll have to get your housekeeper to follow out my plan o’ 
smokin’ the bacon an’ hams, else the customers “ull be grumblin’. 
’Tisn’t many as “ull be at the trouble o’ doin’ it, nowadays, an’ there 
is but a few what do know how to do it, but it ’ull make a difference 
in your prices if ye don’t keep it up. I do reckon it do put on 
twopence a pound all round for ye.’ 

‘T’ll see that she do do it,’ returned Ebenezer gloomily, and 
Rachel smiled. 

In the interval between his own jobs, Ebenezer kept a watchful 
eye upon his sister-in-law, with the view to storing her methods in 
his memory for the ultimate profit of the new housekeeper and, 
more particularly, for his own. It was amazing what the woman 
got through—he was obliged to admit that to himself. She 
seemed to be here, there, and everywhere, the speed with which 
she got through her work in no way impairing her carefulness. 

Shortly before noon, she called to him from the dairy: ‘I do 
want ye to have a look at these here leads, "Nezer; some of ’em’s 
pretty near wore out. I’ve a-been so precious of ’em as I could, 
an’ I d’ ‘low I could ha’ managed to make ’em last a year or two 
longer, but new housekeeper wouldn’t be satisfied, I reckon. It 
means @ lot more trouble, ye see, handling sich nesh things, an’ 
it ‘ud be a pity for the ’ooman to start grumbling.’ 

‘T’'ll just sarve pigs in carner an’ then I'll come,’ said Ebenezer. 

He crossed the yard with his buckets and, having emptied them 
into the trough, returned, setting down the pails with a clatter 
on the cobble-stones outside the dairy. 

‘ That’s Johnny’s job,’ he growled, in his beard, as he followed 
his sister-in-law indoors. e 

‘P’raps ye'd like to change wi’ Johnny ?—an’ lie groanin’ i’ 
bed, scraggled wi’ rheumatics ?’ retorted Rachel sharply. ‘I reckon 
he’d be willin’ to take your place.’ 

‘ Well, ye needn’t bite a man’s head off,’ grumbled her brother- 
in-law. 

‘I’m beginnin’ to lose patience, ye see,’ explained Rachel, two 
little red spots appearing on her cheekbones. ‘I think ’tis time 
ye did pipe to a different tune, “Nezer. I did mix the wash for 
pigs, didn’t I ?’ 

The man gave a surly nod. 
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‘ Well, that ’ud ha’ been your job, wouldn’t it, if Johnny had 
a-been about ? If anyone’s the sufferer, it’s me.’ 

Not having an answer ready, Ebenezer rolled his eyes round 
the dairy, which was, as usual, the perfection of cleanliness 
and order. The walls had been colour-washed a warm shade 
of buff by Rachel’s own hands; she had chosen the colour 
as being less cold-looking than white, and the stone slabs 
had assumed, through age and frequent scrubbings, an equally 
creamy hue. The butter, already made and done up in pound 
and half-pound rolls, each swathed in its muslin wrapper, was of 
a rich golden hue, in spite of the lateness of the season. The 
cream, in the leads or flat tins, which now in most dairies replace 
the old-fashioned pans, was of varying shades of the prevailing 
tint, while the red crocks, containing lard and salt butter, struck 
a pleasantly warm note in contrast to their surroundings. 

‘Nice lot o’ butter to-day, seemingly,’ said Ebenezer, in an 
ingratiating tone. 

* Yes,’ agreed Rachel ; ‘ ’tis all ready for ye to take round arter 
dinner. This here’s for the Rectory—there’s scarcely no salt in 
it. The Reverend do like his butter that way ; an’ this here lot’s 
for Appleby—grocers likes theirs salted a bit more in case they 
don’t sell it all i’ one week.’ 

‘ Dear, to be sure, what a lot ye do carry i’ your head,’ observed 
Ebenezer, still affably. Rachel tossed the little grizzled head in 
question and her eyes twinkled. Ebenezer instinctively knew 
that she was inwardly wondering—as, indeed, he himself was 
wondering—whether the new housekeeper would be equally 
attentive to details. 

‘ These are the leads,’ remarked the woman aloud. ‘See here, 
they be wore very near so thin as paper. They’re an awful bother 
to clean, an’ it’s my belief they'll give way one o’ these days, and 
put ye to the loss o’ what’s in em. I be watching out to see how 
long they’ll hold together, but it’ll be hard to expect a stranger 
to take all that trouble. Ef I was you, afore your new housekeeper 
comes——’ 

‘Dall new housekeeper!’ exclaimed Ebenezer, suddenly 
reddening; ‘I be sick o’ the very name o’ her!’ 

He turned abruptly and went out of the dairy, banging the 
door to after him. Rachel stood stil] where he had left her, her face 
slowly wrinkling into smiles. 

When Ebenezer came back from his afternoon’s delivery of 
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milk and butter, he found that, though tea was practically ready 
and the kettle singing on the hob, Rachel was not in the room, 
and presently her voice called to him from upstairs. 

‘Can ye come up a minute, "Nezer? I’ll like ye to have a look 
at these here cheeses, so soon as ye’ve a-took your boots off.’ 

Ebenezer, having duly donned his warm slippers, went stumbling 
upstairs, still holding his stable-lantern, for the turns were sharp, 
and the immaculately scrubbed steps narrow. The stairs opened 
directly into the cheese-room, and there Rachel awaited him, also 
lamp in hand. On the worm-eaten but spotless floor stood cheeses 
in every variety of ripeness, and to these me now pointed with 
her disengaged hand. 

‘ The notion come to me that I did ought to tell ye about these,’ 
she observed. ‘I was afeared it mid pass my mind again, an’ then 
ye mid find yourself at a loss. These here are the ra’mil’s, d’ye 
see—there’s a nice lot o’ them, but they’re too new to use yet; an’ 
the ha’skims is yonder, an’ the blue vinny’s i’ the middle. This 
lot here is ready to trant over to Shaftesbury. But the ha’skims 
did ought to keep a bit longer, all but them two what Appleby’s 
bespoke.’ 

‘Mercy me, how be I to keep all that i? my head ? ’ grumbled 
Ebenezer. 

‘Why, same as I do do it. There, no need to stand gawkin’ 
at I that way. I wouldn’t mind explainin’ of it to her as is comin’ 
if ye be so dathered wi’ the notion o’ tellin’ her yourself, but ye 
must jist put me i’ mind to do it, else I mid forget. “Tis to be 
hoped as she’ll be a good hand at cheese-making. Our cheeses has 
a won’erful name in these parts.’ 

Ebenezer gave a doleful glance round at the proofs of 
Rachel’s industry, and then went slowly down the stairs again, 
followed by Rachel, who winked to herself as she extinguished 
her hand-lamp. 

‘Nice lot o’ cheeses, aren’t they?’ she queried, when they 
were presently seated at tea. ‘’EKes, I reckon I’ve a-made more 
to-year nor I’ve ever made, an’ all turned out well. There’s 
a good bit o’ money owin’ for some of ’em. I’d best get it in 
afore I do go.’ 

Ebenezer choked over his cup, but made no remark, and Rachel 
continued to converse with unimpaired cheerfulness. 

‘I think while I be about it, I’ll just show ye my books,’ she 
said, when she had cleared away and washed up. ‘ Friday’s my 
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night for makin’ out accounts, an’ it ‘ull save time if I do show 
em to ye now.’ She produced the books in question—a ledger 
and day-book, kept in a primitive but methodical manner, and divers 
pass-books belonging to her larger customers. These she showed 
to Ebenezer, explaining various items and calling his attention to 
sundry rules; and Ebenezer, as he listened, became more and more 
bewildered and low-spirited. 

‘ Bless the man ! ’ she exclaimed at last, appearing to notice his 
expression for the first time. ‘What be lookin’ so glum for? 
It ’ull be no harder to keep my books nor to keep your own.’ 

‘ But I don’t keep no books, Rachel,’ said Ebenezer quickly. 

“Ye don’t keep no books!’ echoed she, staring at him as if in 
amazement. 

‘ There’s no need for it,’ cried he, vexed. ‘ All as is sold on this 
here place do go through your hands.’ 

‘That’s true,’ answered Rachel, and turning her head on one 
side, she appeared to ponder. ‘O’ course, that’s true. “Tis I 
what do cure bacon an’ ham, an’ see to hens an’ collect the eggs, 
an’ make the butter an’ cheese, an’ measure out milk. True, true. 
But ’tis strange to think as all what do come off this here place, an’ 
what ye do make your profit by—bein’ a dairy farmer an’ nothin’ 
else—do have to pass through my hands. Folks mid say as ’twas 
me as made your profit for ye, midn’t they, now ? ’ 

‘They mid,’ admitted Ebenezer huskily, after a pause. 

‘ An’ then there’s washin’ an’ scrubbin’ an’ cookin’ an’ mendin’ 
—most people ’ud think that enough for one pair o’ hands, but I 
do have to do it i’ my spare time.’ 

Ebenezer made no answer. He sat gazing at her fixedly. 

‘Ye own I earn my keep ? ’ she inquired, quizzically. 

‘ There, drat it, ’ooman, I’ll own ye do, an’ Johnny’s, too. Dally! 
ye was i’ the right all along, an’-—an’ I was i’ the wrong. I hope 
ye'll overlook it.’ 

With a little crow of laughter, Rachel shot over her hand to 
him across the table. 

* T will, if yo’ll admit one thing more, ’Nezer,’ she cried. ‘ There, 
it ’ull be pleasanter all round if ye can bring yourself to see the 
truth. It’s me what do pretty well keep you, isn’t it?’ 

Ebenezer’s hand stiffened for a moment in her grasp, and then his 
fingers closed on hers and pumped them affectionately up and down. 

:.“ 1.d’ “low it is,” he cried. ‘I d’ ‘low it is.’ 
M. E. Francis. 
22—2 
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THE NEW PARENTS’ ASSISTANT. 
III. 


DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH. 


WHEN I said that we ought to defend the faith of our children, I 
meant that we ought to help them to defend it for themselves. 
And I was not thinking of books and arguments and evidences : 
I was thinking of children too young for such learning. 

Children are taught to pray before they are taught to argue ; 
and we all of us know the sort of prayers which they say, and the 
off-hand way in which they speak of their Maker. The prayers do 
not concern us here ; for they are formal, not off-hand. All children, 
at first, pray much the same : that they be made good, and a blessing 
be on a long list of their nearest and dearest. Some pet animal may 
be included ; and the child may pray to be taken to Heaven when 
he dies: but I do not care for him to say that. His prayers are 
ritual, rather than original ; he loves to be precise over them—he 
will go through the list again, if he has left out one of us. Our 
opportunity, therefore, is not in his set prayers: it is in the off-hand 
remarks which he makes to us. And some of us, I think, are too 
shy of taking this opportunity. Toa man ora woman who does not 
profoundly care for children, these off-hand remarks appear to be 
of no more value than the formal prayers; the child says funny 
little prayers, and he makes funny little remarks, and there is an 
end of the matter. But those of us who do profoundly care for 
children will find, again and again, that the remarks disclose what 
the prayers hide. And, in this disclosure, we have an opportunity 
of helping the children to defend their faith. 

We are apt to stop at the mere grotesquery of these off-hand 
remarks. We quote them in letters, we send them to newspapers, 
we bring them out at parties—I must tell you what my little boy said. 
But, so soon as I have heard what the little boy said, I long to know 
what his mother said. Did she take the opportunity, or did she 
make a fool of herself, or did she only laugh at him as she is laughing 
now ? 

The laughter round the dinner-table is wholesome enough, and 
as free from affectation as dinner-party laughter can ever hope to 


1 Copyright, 1914, in the United States of America, by the North American 
Review. 
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be. But it has a special note, a very distinctive note. Each of us, 
when we hear what the little boy said, is compelled for one moment 
to look inside self. It does not move me to self-examination, if I 
am told what the man said when he sat down on his hat ; but these 
child-stories do move me to examine what there is of my own 
defences of my faith. It does not take me long, but I have to do 
it ; and so has all the company at table. That is the way of these 
stories ; they turn us to the inspection of our own lines of defence : 
and in we go, and out we come again, each apart and all together, 
still giving our polite laughter to what the little boy said. 

I wish that I could find out how parents and guardians in the 
ancient world handled the religious difficulty. A hideous phrase. 
Put aside Babylon, and Egypt, and Persia; they are too remote : 
yet, in Persia, the boys who were taught to shoot with the bow and to 
speak the truth rouse my curiosity. But, when we come to Greece 
and to Rome, I do wish that I knew what the children were taught 
about the gods. Those little Athenian, Spartan, and Corinthian 
boys and girls, how were they taught, at school and at home, to 
defend their faith? That idyll of Theocritus—the two gossiping 
women, who take the child to the festival, and push their way 
through the crowd, to hear the Hymn to Aphrodite—what did the 
child make of it all? I have lost my Theocritus : perhaps they left 
the child at home ; but let it be granted that they took him. Mother, 
what are they singing about? Mother, who is Aphrodite? Where 
does she live? Can she live where she likes? Another time, doubt- 
less, they took him to the theatre. Mother, was that really Apollo, 
or somebody dressed up like him? Have you ever seen him? What 
should you do, af you did see him? Who made him? What has he 
to do with the sun? Is he the sameas Zeus? I should like to see him 
and Zeus together, Mother. Oh, these children, these children. 
At school, I suppose, he learned Homer. What explanation was 
given to him by his teachers, under a Government grant, of the 
doings of the gods in Homer ? 

Ancient world or modern world or world a thousand years 
hence, the import of the children’s off-hand remarks is unchanging. 
It is only the setting of them which changes, not the substance. 
One and all, from Babylon to now, and from now onward, they are 
all alike ; they are sprung on us, as on Praxinoe at the festival ; 
they come of that which is in every child ; they may seem different, 
but the more they change the more they are the same thing. She, 
I suppose, told her little boy to regard the Homeric stories as true 
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in a way: it was the way that people talked of the gods long ago, 
and very beautiful it was—no, not exactly what you would call 
really true: it is very beautiful poetry, and you must learn a lot of 
it by heart—no, it is not only poetry, it is really true, in a way: 
things did really happen, of course they did ; but Homer—Never 
mind all that, Mother ; I don’t want about Homer ; I want about the 
gods—tell me about them. As it was with her, so it is with us, and 
ever will be, to the last syllable of appointed time. The children 
want about God. We fuss over the duty of breaking it gently to 
them, that this or that Bible-story is not historical. The children 
do not care one way or the other; they leave us fussing, they race 
ahead, for they have heard of God; their wild imaginings of 
Him rise like dust under the feet of runners, and hide them from us. 
The endless pursuit of the wonder of Him is upon them ; the sound 
of His name is so loud in their ears that they do not heed us calling 
them to come back and let us read to them—it is not books that they 
are thinking of, but God. The Bible-stories were no more than a 
dropped flag, which started them on their course: they are gone, 
breathless and untidy, toward Him ; and we are left here to explain 
the Bible-stories to each other. And we say to each other that the 
children, after all, are only children ; they are too young to under- 
stand ; we must not make them little prigs, little hypocrites ; we 
must wait, be patient; it will be all right, in time. 

But I think, at the backs of our minds, while we are thus 
consoling each other for the absence of the children, we are wishing 
that we had done more for them, had missed no opportunity of 
helping them to defend their faith. Such opportunity they do give 
to us, now and again, in their off-hand remarks. Take one of many 
instances. A child was told the story of the Golden Calf: how 
God was angry at the worship of it. She asked, ‘ Was He angry at 
that ?’ She was told that He was. ‘What, angry at that?’ ‘ Yes, 
very angry ; there it was, in the Bible.’ Then she said, Well, I 
should think anybody else would simply have laughed. Now, it is 
certain that the answer to this off-hand remark, the true, perfect, 
final answer, is somewhere in existence ; the Dialogues of Plato, the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, and many books which we 
foolishly call mystical, must have that answer somewhere about them 
or between them. None of us could give it extempore ; it requires 
a long period of special reading and hard study : still, there it is, 
somewhere in old books of philosophy and theology, waiting, asleep, 
like the princess in the fairy-tale, to be found and waked by a 
question, as it were by a kiss. 
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To write the word defence is to think of children besieged, and of 
us helping them to hold on. Picture them and us enclosed in a 
fort, and the enemy all round it. If we are to be of help, we must 
immediately examine, and strengthen, the weak points of the defence. 
The weakest points, of course, are the poverty of the children’s 
minds, and the poverty of ours. But there is a third weak point : 
it is the poverty of our words. For the defence, we need weapons 
of precision, accurately sighted, and of sufficient range. We must 
not talk-down to the children ; we must avoid, so far as we can, the 
use of baby-language. It may be impossible, sometimes, to lay 
hand on the right word; but we ought to try, lest the habit of 
talking-down to their level, or what we take to be their level, should 
land some of us in the vocabulary of Caliban upon Setebos. It is 
pitiful that we should thus present their Maker to them, we who 
ought to raise the whole subject above grossness, cleanse it from 
idolatry. But I am not sure that we can do much: and what I 
suggest here is more visionary than practical. 

To begin with, we might be more careful to use the present tense, 
to the exclusion of the past and the future tenses, when we are 
talking to the children about God. Over He ts, we are not likely to 
go wrong ; over He was and He will be, we are. Likewise, the indica- 
tive mood is to be preferred before the subjunctive mood—thus, He 
would be and He would have been are even worse than He will be 
and He was. This notion of variableness in time with our doings 
will not help the children to defend their faith. Here may be our 
first exercise in the art of helpingthem. Let us keep to the use of the 
present tense and the indicative mood ; let us drill ourselves to be 
handy with paraphrases of was and will be ; let us forego the use of 
would be and would have been. For example, over the story of the 
Golden Calf, we can put the past tense in its proper place, which is 
Horeb, not Heaven. There was a golden calf, and it was wrong to 
worship it. Then comes the question, Why ? Then, the delightful 
escape into the present tense. Golden calves are wrong, invariably, 
wherever they are. In the open air of the present tense we can 
breathe deep and walk far, taking the children all the way with us. 

From this exercise in the restricted use of one tense and one 
mood, we advance to the much harder exercise in the use of adjectives. 
Is there anything that we can say, if we do not want to say angry 
or sorry or glad? These and the like adjectives are of immemorial 
age and universal custom; they are as natural and essential to 
earth as the hills ; they are in the very fabric of all books of religion ; 
and they stand for that which we cannot translate into words for 
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ourselves, let alone for the children. Words we must have, and the 
best in this kind are but shadows ; we might easier try to make the 
children understand the velocity of light, or the distance of the 
stars ; we have no business, fools like us, to play tricks with these 
most venerable adjectives. Truly, the answer is, that we have no 
business. Still, the children come first. And we may have an 
opportunity, now and again, of reconciling the reverence that we 
owe to these words with the reverence that we owe to the children, 
which is maxima. But we must prepare ourselves for the opportunity, 
we must plan our sentences, rehearse our effects; the grown-up 
mind must be schooled and exercised, that it may be of service to the 
child’s mind. If we will do that, we ought to be able to talk religion 
to the children, without hampering it with a lot of inadjustable 
adjectives. I am reminded how ‘Saul armed David with his 
armour, and he put an helmet of brass upon his head; also he 
armed him with a coat of mail. And David said unto Saul, I cannot 
go with these ; for I have not proved them. And David put them 
off him.’ We lend the children our great adjectives, and think 
that we are helping them to fight Goliath ; and they, less wise than 
David, will not put them off, but go stumbling and embarrassed 
to meet the enemy, under the heavy weight of arms too large for 
them. Is that the best that we can do to help them to defend their 
faith ? The armour belongs to us, and we have proved it ; but the 
children have not. We are able to handle. these adjectives; but 
the children are not. 

Last comes the hardest exercise of all, the impossible exercise 
in the use of pronouns. I am thinking of children long out of the 
nursery, and wellnigh out of the schoolroom. We have to help them 
to apprehend the meaning of He, His, Him. We must be very 
diligent over this exercise, determine our programme and abide 
by it, foresee all exigencies, and leave nothing to chance. For we 
may be needed, some day, in haste. There will be an alarm of 
tempestuous debate in the schoolroom, or a long and grave letter 
on the breakfast-table, from the son at college, saying that he 
has ceased to believe, and thinks that we ought to be told; and 
happy are those parents whose son thinks that they ought to be 
told. We must be ready for these occasions; we must have at 
hand the reason for the use of these pronouns. They are a 
good safeguard of that which we want the children to believe. We 
want them to see that they, of themselves, are more than works 
of Nature: for each of them is able to say I am, and not all the 
forces of Nature put together could enable them to say that. 
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Further, we want them to see that the good in them is just as real 
as their food and their clothes, and is made for them, and put 
into them, just as food is made for their stomachs, and put there, 
and clothes on their backs; and, as the food in them comes from 
that which has nourishment in it, and the clothes on them from 
that which has warmth in it, so the good in them comes from that. 
which, somehow, has goodness in it. And, as the good in them is’ 
real, so it is just as real, if not more real, in that which gives it to 
them. It does not wait till it gets to them to be real: it is real 
right away, in the beginning. So we call it, very properly, Him: 
because no other word would be of the faintest use. To think of the 
lives, and the deaths, of good men and women, is to feel quite sure 
that the word for that which makes them good must be not It, but 
He. No It could make all those hims and hers and them so good, 
and each of them able to say J am. The disuse of He, His, Him 
would violate not only faith but logic. 

These exercises, visionary though they are, in the use of tenses, 
adjectives, and pronouns, may be of some slight assistance to 
parents. For there is no denying that we often are neglectful 
of the power of each word, when we talk religion to the children. 
Words are like the germs of malaria, which have two stations of 
life, one in us, the other in mosquitoes ; therefore, what matters 
to the children is not the meaning of our words to us, but the 
meaning of our words to them. We tend to forget that; we give 
them some thin worn-out phrase to lean on; it breaks, all of a 
sudden, in the child’s hand; down she comes, and pulls us down 
with her. Was He really angry? Anybody else would have laughed. 
These breakages are bound to happen, when clever children throw 
their whole weight suddenly on such phrases; and it is our fault. 
It would not happen with phrases of stronger texture. But these 
we leave to the last, because we think them too hard, too heavy, 
too philosophical. 

But why should we be afraid of talking grown-up to the children ? 
It makes them feel, to their delight, that we are trusting them, 
honouring them, letting them into our thoughts, and widening the 
horizon of theirs. Always it is like wormwood in a child’s mouth, 
the sense that we are playing-down to him, putting him off with 
baby-talk. Let us give him not that bitter stuff, but something 
more nourishing. ' 

I have often wished that I could write a little book of philosophy 
for children. It must be light as air, clear as crystal; no long 
words, no parade of learning, no list of references, no psychology, 
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nothing but what may slowly guide them toward a better under- 
standing of the world, myself, and Thee. It would be a grand 
thing if we could get them to see that Plato and Aristotle are of 
higher authority than nurse; and I feel sure that they would 
enjoy the change. I would not perplex them with such words as 
Being and Absolute, and I would make frequent use of the name 
of The Spirit. Titles for this book—‘ First Steps in Philosophy,’ 
* Metaphysics Made Easy,’ ‘ Logic for the Little Ones,’ ‘ The Nursery 
Theologian,’ ‘ The Boy’s Own Berkeley “—these have run off the end 
of my pen. Some young man or young woman, tired of reading 
for a degree, might well write on these lines. 

Only, this juvenile version of ‘ The Foundations of Belief’ would 
be, like its great namesake, ‘ notes introductory.’ It would be in- 
tended to prepare the children to think as they ought of Christianity. 
It would be an attempt to give them some sort of hold, according 
to their strength, on the assurance ‘ that among the needs ministered 
to by Christianity are some which increase rather than diminish 
with the growth of knowledge and the progress of science; and 
that this religion is, therefore, no mere reform, appropriate only 
to a vanished epoch in the history of culture and civilisation, but 
a development of theism now more necessary to us than ever.’ 

For the children have so far to go, from their earliest love of 
pictures of Baby Jesus, to any sort or kind of grown-up Christian 
faith, that they had better be off as soon as possible. Go they will, 
let us hope, whether we send them or not ; so we might as well begin 
to get them ready now. For none of us knows how long we shall 
have them with us. 

But, if we were to remain silent, they have other ways of getting 
to know about our Lord ; they do not need us to introduce them 
to Him. Shop-windows, Christmas cards, and illustrated papers 
commend Him to their attention ; and over the doors of churches, 
and inside railway-carriages, and on random posters, there He is, 
and is made known to them. It is not all of it our doing that they 
are familiar with the look of Him, those of them especially who 
live in a great city. Merely, they so often see Him that they know 
Him by sight ; and, if we held our peace, the streets would none 
the less cry out. 

I cannot guess what authority, if any, is now allowed to 
Mr. Heaphy’s theory that the traditional likeness of Him is a real 
likeness. The evidences in Mr. Heaphy’s book may be out of 
favour now; they may be in favour a century hence. The outline 
of the face, the shape of the nose and of the mouth, and the eyes, 
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and the long hair parted in the middle, and the beard—these, we 
are told, are really like Him. Some record, from Judea, found its 
way to Rome: a rough drawing, from memory, or from description 
of memory ; still, it was like Him. I do not think that the refusal 
of this theory would be more reasonable than the acceptance of it : 
and if a small child were to ask me, Is that really ike Him? I should 
say, Yes, I believe it is. The forgeries of art, the aureole and the 
robe, if they were noticed, would have to be explained away ; but 
I should stick to it that we were looking at a real likeness—sic oculos, 
sic Ille manus, sic ora tenebat. 

It is true that His pictures and effigies have to contend, indoors 
and out of doors, with legions of other claimants of a child’s notice, 
many of which are of overwhelming size and bewildering ugliness ; 
and I can only marvel at the shops which sell, and the parents who 
buy, dolls and toys and picture-books thus debased. Still, His 
portrait holds its own ; the child, whether we tell him or not, will 
include it in the little gallery of the mind. That’s Him, says the child. 

Consider, now, that our Lord is presented mostly, to small 
children, in this secular way, under one of two aspects: either as 
a baby in arms, or as a man crucified. Note the intensive action 
here. His Majesty the King, Her Majesty the Queen, are presented 
under such conditions as obtain at Madame Tussaud’s; they are 
crowned King and Queen. One life, and one alone, is set before 
the children in the two extremes of helplessness: in the first year 
after birth, and in the agony of death. That is the street’s method 
of teaching. It cares little for other aspects of the life : it is content, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, to display a Madonna and 
Child, or a crucifix. The street—whatever else it may or may not 
believe—starts with two words of creed which none of us can find 
any difficulty in saying: Natus, Crucificus. And that is where 
the child starts, if you leave him to himself, and to the educational 
forces of the streets of a great city. 

I venture a step farther. It goes without saying that all 
children ought to have their ‘ heroes and heroines in real life.’ No 
wholesome-minded child wants pictures and effigies of abstract 
thotght: figures of Peace, Justice, Charity, and so forth. Even 
if he did want them, he ought not to have them. We spoil our 
public buildings with them ; let us keep them for that, and exclude 
them from the nursery. Into. this Palace of Truth let us admit 
portraits of real men and women, and of none else. Whom shall 
we have? Shakespeare, of course, and Joan of Arc, and Nelson, 
and Darwin, and Pasteur—if it was my nursery—and hands up 
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for Beethoven, St. Vincent de Paul, and Queen Victoria: and the 
usual family-portraits. Whom have we left out? Who is to have 
the place of honour over the mantelpiece? He, surely, who has 
the right to say If I stay, who goes? Andif I go, who stays? That 
is what all the other portraits would desire, if they had a voice in 
the matter. 

But this enthronement above the nursery mantelpiece would 
do more than recognise Him ; it would isolate Him, and so it ought. 
I cannot imagine a nursery so vague, so neglectful of proportionate 
values, that it would put all its historical pictures level in importance. 
Not even the most Positivist household would thus offend. Imagine 
the vulgarity, in a small child’s picture-gallery, of a collection of 
Immortals, taking it in turns to possess the throne over the mantel- 
piece. One must reign there, and must reign alone; and we know 
who it is. 

As time goes on, the child will be wanting to talk about Him. If 
the picture be of the infancy, he will be asking whether the baby grew 
up to be a man. If it be of the crucifixion, he will be asking why 
they did that. Slowly he will piece together, on lines of his own, 
some concept of the life of our Lord: and it will be, so far as it 
goes, indisputable. There was a Good Man long ago; He was a 
baby, to begin with, like me; then He was a little boy, like me; 
then He grew up, and He did a lot of good, and wicked men hated 
Him for being so good, and they nailed Him to a cross, so that He 
died. 

Observe that, if we do not tell the children, the street does. 
And this influence of shop-windows and the like is not wasted on 
them. We are mighty careful to keep them away from what we 
call ‘horrors’—Never mind that, dear : don’t look at that—we drag 
them past, we divert their attention. And all the time, one horror, 
naked, is set before them as the example of perfection; and do 
what we will, the street, wiser than some of us, dares them to look 
at a man being crucified. On this foundation of fact, it is our 
bounden duty to help the children to build some sort of stronghold 
for the defence of their faith. We cannot do it for them; we can 
help them ; but they must do it for themselves. 

Their building-materials, perforce, are taken from two great 
stores of supplies: from the past, and from the present. And, if 
the building-up of a faith were like the building-up of a factory 
chimney, we might well be anxious, and say that the whole fabric 
will come down in the first high wind. For the children take, to 
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begin with, materials from the past, many of which are not able to 
bear the strain. But I would compare faith-building not to chimney- 
building, but to the development of the embryo. My body, when it 
was in my mother’s womb, was incessantly building, unbuilding, 
and rebuilding itself. At first it was always harking back to the 
remotest past ; occupying itself—extravagantly, as it seems now— 
over rudiments and vestiges, forms long ago abandoned ; incessantly 
selecting, designing, remodelling, and reconciling its constituent 
parts ; ever bettering itself, never annihilating one atom of itself ; 
retaining, to-day, its hold on the past, for all that it is worth; 
and he would be a bold man who would say that a healthy body 
contains anything absolutely worthless. 

The children likewise, when they begin to build up their faith, 
make use of the past; and some of it is history, and some of it is 
legend. We should only hinder them by interfering with them 
over their choice of materials—indeed, they have no choice; they 
are building as it were by instinct. The wise parent gives to the 
children, so soon as they can read, the old Bible-stories, legends and 
all. For these stories come into a thousand affairs of daily life, 
and are knit into our art and our literature as close as Greek and 
Latin are knit into our language ; we belong to them, not they to 
us. What does it matter to Adam and Eve that they never really 
happened ? They lived and live and will continue to live in the 
commonplace talk and thought of the world. What does it matter 
to the Star of the Nativity that it never really came and stood over 
Bethlehem ? We all are familiar with it, though more than nine- 
teen hundred years have elapsed since it did not happen ; indeed, 
to most of us it is the only star which we know by name. We have 
no business to withhold from a child this heritage of stories. I keep 
my pity not for the child who believes them, but for the child who 
is robbed of them by some self-willed, wrong-headed parent. Let us 
help the children all we can to learn and to use, for the building-up 
of their faith, materials from the past, till they are big enough 
to grasp and handle and put in place those materials which the 
present has in store for them. The present, the Presence—oh, 
the wireless telegraphy of words. But here I stop, leaving the 
small child to the work of a lifetime ; for it may well take him that, 
if he is to go all the way from his earliest concept of our Lord to 
@ final hold on philosophical belief in Him, 

STEPHEN Pacer. 
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To touch for a moment on a personal note. In an experience of a 
sport which has extended over varied portions of the world—some 
of them in its wildest and most remote regions—I frankly own that 
the sight and chase of no beast of plain, forest, or mountain has 
raised in my consciousness a more vivid sense of romance and 
delight than has the sight of geese flying out of, or into, the cloud- 
wrack of our British skies. The sound of the wind about the dunes 
and that most arresting clamour of geese, grey or black, flying over 
sea-girt isles, drowning the piping of lesser fowl, seem to have 
virtue to stir some nerve of recollection which pulsates with an 
almost poignant sense of pleasure. No doubt the cause of this is to 
be found partly in heredity, in the descent of the spirit of some woad- 
clad marshman or estuary-dweller, as partly in the fact that a first 
wild goose shot at fifteen marks a far more notable epoch in one’s 
life than a first bear slain in early manhood. 

There are still in these British Isles, or rather in the seas 
around them, many small islands, generally an outcrop of the dunes 
of the mainland, which the bernicle geese have used, some as resting- 
places, some as feeding-grounds, for such time as the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. From their arrival in October or 
November, right up to an early Easter, the gaggles haunt these 
isles, arriving regularly to the clock each evening, departing to the 
minute in the morning, for in spots—and fortunately there are 
many—where these geese are not disturbed, the premature darkness 
of a stormy evening does not much affect their time-table of flight. 

One spring, I camped for a week upon an islet perhaps an acre and 
a half in extent, and situated a few miles from the western Irish 
coast. Upon the Atlantic side, no land broke the force of the 
gales until, two thousand miles away, the grim headlands of Labra- 
dor, Capes Harrison and Harrigan, frown down upon the frozen sea. 
I had gone to this islet to try to get a specimen of halichoerus 
grypus; but on the first night a storm arose and blew away the 
roof of the earthen hut in which I was sleeping, so that I awoke with 
a mouthful of peaty dust and got up to have a look round outside. 
Never shall I forget the surprise I received—and gave. I had 
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slept for several hours, my fire was long since out, I had no com- 
panion, not even a dog, the hut was merely a kennel of a place tun- 
nelled in a mound by some fisherman, and years previously used by 
him as an occasional summer residence. Doubtless the isle had 
appeared untenanted to a vast flock of bernicle geese, some three 
or four hundred strong, which were standing and sleeping up to 
within five yards of the door when I stepped out among them, 
In the moonlight, I could see the eyes of the nearer geese in that 
infinitesimal portion of a second before the air was rent with the 
noise of wings and tongues. The geese circled once and pitched 
upon the farthest rocky margin of the isle, where I could hear them 
talking and complaining until, having concluded thorough repairs 
to my roof, I once more went to ground. In the morning they had 
all collected upon a strip of grass at the extreme north-west corner 
of the island, and there they stayed within a hundred and fifty 
yards of the hut until nearly eight o’clock, when they departed north. 
That evening, and upon all subsequent evenings while I remained 
upon the isle, they returned, but never again did they venture upon 
the central plateau of grass, but always stuck to their quarters upon 
the north-west spur. I never molested them, but I had my reward, 
for I could take a good look at them through the glass before 
emerging from the hut; but the moment I put in an appearance 
they flew off. 

It is worthy of note that they never had a definite sentinel, 
though generally not more than half the flock were heads down 
feeding or sleeping at the same time. Probably they had not been 
shot at on this island at any time, and had come to regard it as a 
sanctuary ; and there is no bird more conservative than the wild 
goose—black or grey. 

A point which I first noticed on this occasion, and which the 
weighing-machine has since confirmed, was the extraordinary 
difference in the size of individual bernicles. Many old birds weigh 
5% or even 6 Ibs., while others, also full-grown, scale as low as 
3 and 3} lbs. This disparity is very apparent when one watches 
bernicle geese feeding at close range. 

There can be very little question that bernicle are more easily 
driven away from a particular haunt than are either greylags 
or pink-footed geese. I have had reason to draw this conclusion 
at times when I have had the good fortune to shoot over ground 
where both bernicles and greylags were to be found. During one 
February week we visited such a spot three times. On the first 
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occasion we saw over four hundred bernicles, on the second not 
half that number, and on the third a single bird, while the 
numbers of grey geese remained approximately the same. 

Some days of the finest goose-shooting I ever enjoyed, I owe to 
the kindness of Mr. J. D. Beveredge, who owns an estate in North 
Uist. The first day that I went over, I was accompanied only by 
an attendant, John, the ghillie of a shooting where I was staying, 
in another part of the island. We spent a very pleasant day spying 
out the land, and, apart from an abortive stalk after a gaggle of 
some seventy greylag geese, were content to do no more than use 
the glass. 

The island of North Uist, of which the interior is dotted with 
innumerable lochs, large and small, comes at this its north-western 
extremity to the headland of Griminish Point. Following the 
coastline to the east, the land recedes, forming the deep bight of 
Vallay Sound. Vallay itself is the largest of the islands in this Sound. 
There is a small loch upon it, but for the rest it is made up of the 
knolls and hollows of sandy dunes. On the day in question we did 
not cross the Sound, a strand not unlike that of Holy Island, and 
passable only at certain stages of the tide. We spent our time 
among the heather of the mainland, where a couple of lochs gave 
safe harbourage to companies of widgeon. At these no shot was 
fired for fear of disturbing the greater game, and after the 
failure of our solitary stalk, undertaken among the ruins of 
a deserted croft, the only geese we saw winged their way to the 
safety of Gaskeir, and as evening fell we drove our seven miles 
home through the curlew-haunted dusk, while once, somewhere 
beneath the stars, a flight of wild swans passed over us. 

It was a few days later before my friend, the laird, again drove 
me over. On the way, we saw many widgeon and seven whooper 
- swans, besides, on the strand at Vallay, widgeon, mallard, and 
innumerable representatives of the wader family. On arrival at 
Vallay, we had but a hundred yards to drive up to the house of 
the factor. This house overlooks the strand, and near it there is 
a hollow in the downs, perhaps eight hundred yards by six hundred 
in size. Never in Britain have I seen such a sight as this area 
presented on that February day. To the north of it, not half a 
mile away, five grey geese were feeding on the short grass, and per- 
haps eighty yards from them eleven bernicles were intent upon the 
same purpose, on a stubble. At some distance farther on another 
flock of bernicles, over a hundred strong, formed but an outlying 
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party to a vast body of three or four hundred. As we watched 
them, John remarked : ‘ There was a minute when I was thinking 
it was sheep.’ 

We descended from the trap and shook hands with the factor. 
The laird explained the purpose of our visit, for, owing to the tide, 
the letter announcing our coming had not arrived. 

‘There are the geese,’ said the factor; ‘they have been there 
this three weeks.’ Whereupon he introduced me to the ghillie, 
Norman McClennan, and forthwith we made our plan of campaign. 

Of all the geese within sight on the landscape, only the 
eleven bernicles were in a stalkable place. McClennan said that 
the best way would be for one of us to go with him and stalk 
these, while John and the other made a detour to a high point 
nearer the eastern end of the island over which the geese, when 
disturbed, would probably fly. The laird, with his usual generosity, 
insisted that I should take the stalk, and then set off with John 
for the spot which McClennan had pointed out, while the latter and 
I incongruously started our stalk by creeping along under the wall 
of the farmyard and passing through a cowhouse. After this, the 
ground hid us from the geese, and a detour of a few hundred yards 
brought us in at the back of the amphitheatre of downs where they 
were feeding. Here a depression ran up between two knolls, and up 
this McClennan signed to me to creep. I did so, and then very care- 
fully raised my head, expecting to find myself within easy shot. A 
cautious spy, however, revealed no birds, so I crept back and then 
forward again along another similar depression, which ran parallel to 
the first, until I was able to peer through the bents at the eleven 
geese, now within fifteen yards of me. They were all together, and 
a shot in the middle of them, even with a 12-bore such as I 
was carrying, would have been very killing. As I showed my 
head, the eleven rose and bunched together. I picked two outside 
birds and scored a very easy right and left. Had I fired into the 
brown, I might have done twice or thrice as well. All the geese 
within hearing rose at once, but to the great surprise of McClennan 
and myself, pitched again very quickly. They had no idea where 
the shot had come from—that is, except the eleven—and from their 
four or five hundred throats rose a babel of sound as they discussed 
matters in their feathered parliament. I was very much astonished 
to observe that the five grey geese pitched among the bernicles, 
for never before had I seen these wildest of all British birds take so 
short a flight. Norman now suggested that I should go down and 
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conceal myself under a bank of turf on the far side of the new 
position taken up by the geese, which he pointed out to me. By 
doing this, he said, I should probably get a shot at the geese when 
he drove them over, as he would try to do as soon as I reached 
my place. He said also that I should probably flank them in, and 
increase the laird’s chances of a shot. I now crept back upon the 
line of my stalk, and, once safely below the skyline, ran as hard as 
I could back to the farm, where the factor very kindly took me 
to my place for the drive, and there left me. The geese were now 
within three hundred yards of me, and as soon as Norman showed 
himself, they rose and crossed about forty yards wide. My first 
barrel, which was loaded with No. 4, produced nothing but a rattle 
of shot upon the feathers of an enormous gander, but the No. 1 
in the second knocked him out of time. The others flew on, but 
passed wide of the laird on the hilltop. We watched them grow 
less as they winged their way towards the mainland, and then spent 
the rest of the day upon the western end of the island, where a 
seaweed-gatherer had reported several flocks of grey geese. We 
saw them, but were unable to come to terms at all, and finally 
drove away, after promising to return two or three days later 
for a second trial of cunning. 

This we did, but I will spare the reader an account of the day. 
It will be enough to say that it was most successful, and remains 
a joy in retrospect. We secured two grey geese and seven bernicles, 
once stalking right up to the latter and killing five with four barrels. 
Nine wild geese to two guns is a good day for the Hebrides, or 
indeed anywhere else in the British Isles. Larger bags have been 
made, the record for North Uist being, as I was given to understand, 
eleven to one gun. These included six brent geese, and the gun 
was an 8-bore. In South Uist twenty-one have been killed in a 
day by two guns. 

Personally, I have never used anything larger than a 12-bore, an 
ordinary game-gun, with which to shoot wild geese, and as long as my 
sport is undertaken for pleasure—and for what other purpose can 
it be undertaken within the limits of civilisation ?—I shall certainly 
not use anything heavier than a 12-bore, though, were I to do much 
goose-shooting, I should use the long-chambered variety. The 
essence of sport is surely enjoyment, and the satisfaction of a success- 
ful flock shot with an 8-bore is rather mathematical than artistic. 
Of course, one has killed two, three, or even eight duck or plover 
with one barrel, but not often. Again, I have fired occasional 
shots at the central bird of a flock and with the inevitable result, 
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which is cruel. No doubt, fair sport entitles hunter and hunted 
to equal chances, and there is also little doubt that wild geese 
usually have ninety per cent. of the odds in their favour. But as I 
grow older, the more strongly do I feel that the fair right and left 
at geese, as at lesser fowl, is the ideal to which the well-armed 
modern shooter should strive. Bags will be small perhaps, but there 
are places where even so they will not be always empty. 

Of the power of a 12-bore to kill a goose cleanly and fairly at 
thirty yards, I have no doubt at all; but at forty your shot must 
be large, unless you hit him right in front. A bernicle also will 
succumb to a blow that would merely hasten the departure of 
a greylag. The upland goose of South America is a bird of about 
the same size as the bernicle, and an ordinary 12-bore and No. 4 
shot was most satisfactory in bringing him to bag. 

There are, of course, wide flats where the chances in favour of 
the fowl are ninety-nine to one, and this fact of heavy odds led 
to the introduction of the punt-gun. Shooting afloat is, in some 
of its aspects, perhaps the highest form of sport pursued in the 
British Isles, and, where the fowl are approachable in no other 
way, it is legitimate. Yet, after a successful shot, there must 
necessarily be a number of birds hit which are never picked up and 
never recover ; not more, however, even after the most successful 
cruise afloat, than in a day’s pheasant-shooting or grouse-driving. 
The shot-gun is cruel—we cannot avoid that conclusion ; it remains 
with sportsmen to make it as little so as may be. But apart from 
these ethica! considerations, my idea of sport does not consist in 
carting about an 8- or 4-bore and seeking with it the family shot. 

Less is probably known of the bernicle than of other geese. On 
the east coast it is very rare in most parts, loving as it does the grassy 
isles of the west. It is in fact a bird remembrance of which is in- 
separable from the wetting rains and vivid greens of the wild Atlantic 
shore. The gaggles often rest, or when disturbed seek safety on the 
wide strands of estuaries, but, where the bernicle is unmolested, 
it loves the dunes. This preference, which it shares with the 
greylag, makes it the delight of the shore-gunner ; for what is more 
fascinating than the splendid walking and stalking afforded by the 
dunes? I remember once, when stalking geese with a friend, hearing 
him remark, ‘ What a glorious spot this would be if it were golf 
links!’ A horrible thought! But on a windy day it would cer- 
tainly be possible for the driver of a ball over that scented earth 
to land it among an outlying flock of startled bernicles. But with 
golf would arise the concomitant hotel, and the geese would vanish 
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from the land, only to be seen flying high on their way to some 
Avalon, some far island of the waves. In March and early April, 
the bernicle becomes a tamer bird. In these months, there are 
certain cattlefolds in the Hebrides which they frequent regularly. 

Very different from the bernicle, those true friends of the 
modestly armed wildfowler, is the other variety of black geese—the 
brent. They are to the shoulder-gun enthusiast infinitely the least 
approachable of all the goose tribe. Their habitat is the margin of 
the tide, where they find the zostera maritima, in which their anserine 
palates delight. They are our latest arrivals ; January is their month, 
and from then onwards till April they are usually, if not always, to 
be seen in favoured localities, a black line or phalanx well out, a mile 
or more from any cover. The brent never comes inland ; rarely 
does he desert the area washed by the tides. The sandbank and the 
tide-rim form his kingdom, and thither must the fowler go to seek 
him. He is a small, wideawake, and most interesting goose; but so 
far as the game-gun fowler is concerned, his habits make him 
completely master of the situation. To stalk him is usually impos- 
sible, to drive him is to court failure; the only way in which the 
12-bore can bring him to bag is to make use of the infrequent 
occasion when he sits beneath the shelter of some reef or isle, and 
even then nine stalks in ten prove abortive. The occasions are few 
and far between when he makes an error of judgment and pays the 
penalty, but such errors are sometimes made owing to the formation 
of the ground, and the presence of suitable cover for his enemy. For 
the most part, he can count on immunity save from the punt-gun. 

Few sea-fowl or water-fowl will fly over the land if they can 
by any means reach their destination by flying over water, but a 
careful study of the lines of flight adopted by brent does sometimes 
result in success of a kind—a thin success, and one where the payment 
is assure as retribution. The brent may die, but the fowler will pay 
for it in rheumatism, and when the fires of youth are quenched, most 
gunners will vote the price of mastery too high. Still, he is a worthy 
quarry, this little black-headed fellow with the slaty wings, who 
breeds up within the Arctic circle and is only chased thence by 
Kabibonokka, the mighty Wind of the North. Not one, of the many 
thousands that come to these shores, falls to the shoulder-gun ; and 
of all the tens of thousands I have seen, fourteen only have been 
prevented by me from returning to those solitudes of Nova Zembla! 
and Siberia, which are the cradle of their race. 

Nevertheless, occasional successes remain most pleasant memo- 
ries, though none so much as: the first, attained twenty years 
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ago while still a schoolboy. It was totally unforeseen, when one 
January afternoon I waded out through a quarter of a mile of cold 
English Channel to a skerry, over which the curlew often flew. 
The change of the tide was right, and I had fired several result- 
less shots at these birds. I know now that I had moved too soon 
and taken the birds too far out. They saw me and twisted, as 
only a scared curlew can twist, and then winged on their way, 
making the bay re-echo with their loud complaints. The tide 
had almost left the skerry on which I lay, when I saw a flock of a 
dozen birds flying low towards me. They passed a hundred yards 
wide, but I was quick to speculate as to whether they might not 
be geese. Turning, I watched them pass on until, as they faded 
against the winter background, another lot, hitherto unobserved, 
passed a little wider. My disappointment soon faded and was 
replaced by wild eagerness, as I became aware of two more birds 
heading, as it seemed, straight forme. I ground my face against 
the rock, my heart beating with a fury of hope. They came on, but, 
seeing the skerry, swung to pass wide of it. They were flying almost 
together, quite low and perhaps fifty yards wide, when, deliberately 
swinging a suitable distance in front, I fired both barrels. One 
brent flew on, the other fell. I leaped to my feet, mad with delight, 
only to see the goose, which was winged, head seaward. Gun in 
hand, I waded in, firing as soon as I could re-load. The goose dived, 
rose again farther out, and we went on in this way until the water 
was up to my middle, and most of my cartridges, save those I 
had in my gun and one in my breast-pocket, were wet. The sea 
became gradually too deep ; the brent ceased to dive and paddled 
slowly out. I returned to shore and watched him till he was 
shut in by some rocks, then ran home, a distance of about a mile 
and a quarter, fora dog. I do not know how long it took to cover 
the ground, but it was all too long for me, divided between hope 
and fear, for to secure that goose seemed to me the one great event 
likely ever to happen in my whole life. The dog—I did not think 
so then—was a bad dog. He was a handsome spaniel, and on 
land he would lift no bird though he would bite a rabbit, but from 
water he would retrieve. The tide had receded a great way, and, 
studying the wind and set of the currents, I was soon upon a rock 
searching. The suspense was not long. Almost at once I saw 
something floating far out, and I knew it for my goose, and, glorious 
fact, it was floating belly-up and dead. It was near a quarter of a 
mile away, but, running round to the nearest skerry, I was within 
two hundred yards. I now urged the dog to take the water, which 
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he did, but after swimming fifty yards or so he came back. Urged 
on afresh, he again went in, and up to the limit of my powers I 
guided him with stones, but he returned once more, barking as he 
came, while I cursed him by all my schoolboy gods. 

During this time the goose was drifting slowly out. So, tearing 
off my coat and waistcoat, I caught the dog to my bosom, and 
carrying him thus plunged in. The water grew deeper by degrees, 
and it was probably very cold, but I never felt that. Within a 
hundred yards of the goose, the sea was up to my shoulders, and 
from here I expelled the dog from me towards it, as a man-o’-war 
launches a torpedo. He swam a little way, turned and made for 
shore. He was neither sulky nor unwilling, only obtuse and bored. 
Having retrieved the dog, I expelled him once more and then groped 
on the bottom for a stone. It was my one chance. The dog 
would swim to where I threw a stone. I had to duck deeply for 
it, and then, wringing the sea-water from my eyes and nose, I waited 
while the dog swam half-heartedly and pessimistically forward 
until, just as I thought he was going to turn, I threw the stone. 
With an access of slightly renewed interest, he swam on. He was 
now within fifty yards of the goose. I ducked for another stone 
and failed to find one. I was aware of the miserable dog in the 
act of turning. I plunged my hand into my pocket and pulled out 
a two-shilling piece and a heavy metal cartridge extractor. I 
hurled the latter towards the goose; the dog turned and swam a 
little forward, and then suddenly he saw the goose itself. A moment 
or two more and his mouth had closed on it, and not many beyond 
that before I had taken it reverently from his jaws. In the cold 
early dusk I walked home, my whole soul flooded with that peaceful 
satisfaction which we know not too often. As I went, I remember 
I praised the dog, but in the back of my mind I foresaw dogs of 
the future which should be worthy of picking up geese. As I write, 
the dogs are lying beside me, and they have retrieved geese 
and strange fowl beyond my wildest dreams, but the feeling that 
long ago flooded my soul has never again quite reached that first 
tide-mark. Youth has its own wisdom—a wisdom that can see 
but one thing, and see it so largely that it covers the horizon ; but 
we lose that wisdom as the years go on, and however keen the 
joy of sport may remain in a man’s mind, we think also of politics 
or the Stock Exchange or love or ambition, and the height of early 
feeling is never touched again. Well, here is a lot of talk about a 
very ordinary incident. 

There is another opportunity that the brent geese give to the 
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resident fowler, but which is of little interest to the sportsman. 
In my own small experience I have only known it occur on the 
eastern coast of the island of Jersey, where there is a fine stretch 
of zostera maritima. On two occasions there, newly arrived brent 
allowed me to approach within shot under conditions which in 
ordinary circumstances would have been condemned to certain 
failure. These birds seemed utterly weary after a long flight ; and 
on another occasion a farmer, with a fifty-shilling 12-bore gun 
loaded with 5 drams of black powder and large shot, killed five geese 
at a shot. This man was a friend of my youth, and I remember 
the gun well. It had skelp or ‘sham-dam’ barrels, its maker 
preserved a beautiful anonymity, for nowhere was there engraved 
upon it any hint of its origin or his responsibility. Its mere 
possession would, even when loaded with ordinary charges, have 
put up anyone’s life insurance premium to a high percentage. How 
it ever got rid of the ten drams of powder without killing more 
than the geese is hard to say. However, it did so, and the fame of 
the shot reached Gorey upon the north and Pontac upon the south. 

There is a method of shooting brent geese which is not much 
followed save by the truly keen, but which, if any man even 
occasionally adopts it, stamps him at once as a true sportsman— 
that is, using the word in its sense of a confirmed lover of lonely 
pursuits when the odds are vastly, almost absurdly, in favour of the 
quarry. This method consists in sinking a tub in some mudbank, 
and, after ensconcing oneself in it, either shooting the geese if they 
fly over it or near it, or, more exciting far, remaining therein while 
the geese come in upon the edge of the advancing tide. 

It is lonely work, of course, but the shooter to whom loneliness 
is abhorrent will never make a fowler. Indeed, one might go 
farther and say that he to whom loneliness is not refreshing, who 
does not feel exalted and uplifted by contact with desolation, had 
better stick to the company of his kind upon moor and stubble. 
How many men are there of cheery disposition, the good fellows 
of clubs, talkers at breakfast, who, when faced by such conditions, 
change into magnets of silence and gloom? Once, on a shooting 
expedition in Canada, a man, having left the last house where it 
was possible to obtain an illicit glass of beer and plunged into the 
green and spruce-scented, but nevertheless curiously massive, 
silence of the Canadian forests, exclaimed, ‘Never would I go 
into the woods alone! It is like stepping intoan icy bath. Even 
with pals it is oppressive, but, alone, it makes me shiver!’ How 
different is it with the lover of desolate places! To pass into the 
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lonely woods, to feel the silence enclose and enfold him, to face 
the wind and smell the rain, raise in him a sense of physical well- 
being and of mental tonic that has no reaction. 

However, we are wandering rather far from the barrel sunk in 
the mud and sand of the estuary, where the brent geese feed beside 
the tide-bubbles. Come with me and we will visit it. First, be 
it understood that the barrel, if it lies in dry sand, must be sunk 
two or three days before it is used, else the newness of the upturned 
sand stands out in advertisement of something not as usual, and 
the geese regard the unusual as the to-be-avoided, and will certainly 
give it a wide berth. But let us imagine that all is as it should be, 
and that we are walking, gun in hand, over the dunes. We wear 
tweeds, rubber boots with at least two pairs of stockings in them, 
and in a sealskin bag we carry our woollies, for it will be very cold. 
A light oilskin is usually quite necessary, but this afternoon we 
have left it behind. The wind is in the north, the sky is covered 
with patches of light cloud, but no rain will fall, and if it snows 
the snow will be hard and will not cling. Our clothes are not very 
thick, because if the feet be warm there are colder places than a 
barrel, however fiercely the north-east wind may blow. 

We arrive above the estuary. Let us sit a moment upon this 
hillock and spy out the flats with our telescope. You see that 
sandbank three-quarters of a mile from shore? It is upon the 
western face of that bank that our barrelis buried. Yes, just within 
a few yards of those oyster-catchers, or seapies. Let us sweep the 
flats. ‘There are twenty curlew or so off the skerry, and at least 
fifty widgeon there by the tide, and out farther, nearly two miles 
to seaward, a black line like a causeway of attenuated stepping- 
stones. Those are our quarry—brent geese, about a couple of 
score of them. They will be joined by others later. Come on! 
The sooner we get into our hiding-place the better. 

We walk over the flats, the curlew move away with their alarming 
outcry, the widgeon are too far off to care—we may see them again 
later. We must not forget to shut out our movements from the 
geese; it would never do for them to see us suddenly disappear 
into the sand. Here we can get out of their sight naturally enough 
behind this rock. Now to the left! Here is our bank. We must 
approach it from the landward side; geese do not like footprints. 

Ah! there is the barrel. No one would have suspected its 
presence, would they? In you get. Sit on that crossbar. It’sa 
tight fit, soin the body I will leave you, though I’ll remain in spirit. 
Your cap, fortunately, is a good colour. Atits highest point, too, it 
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is a few inches below the rim of the barrel. Already four o’clock ! 
The tide has just turned, and the February evening is imperceptibly 
closing in; the wind has hardened to a gale, it drives little spurts 
of sand into your skin—you will do well to anoint your face 
with oil before you sleep to-night. Hullo! What’s that? A 
mallard passed over within easy shot. You were quite right 
not to shoot. Aut anser, aut nullus, is the motto, though if 
the widgeon come in nicely, you'll need all your self-control. 
And now for an hour you watch the sights and hear the 
sounds of the winter shore. Many birds you see, and at closer 
range than ever you have seen them before. Oyster-catchers, 
curlews with their Sherlock Holmes noses, peewits, golden piover, 
and in flocks and companies the waders, which almost at all 
seasons touch these solemn sands with life. 

And now let me explain the plan of campaign, such as it is, 
upon which your chances of a shot rest. You see the geese? Very 
well. They are almost on their last legs on that bank ; in a minute 
or two now the advancing tide will cause them to rise. There are 
several banks to which they may fly, but usually they come here 
or go to that bank over there. You see it? It would have been 
worth while to erect some scarecrow on it, a handkerchief on a 
stick, but it is too late to think of that now. Look! Look through 
the glass! They are beginning to be uneasy, and two fresh lots have 
joined them. They’re up, by Jove! and heading this way. They’ve 
pitched. No, they have not. See, what luck! They’re coming— 
coming right in! Now they’re down—down right in front of us 
and only a hundred and twenty or a hundred and thirty yards 
away. Now the fun begins, and it ¢s fun, isn’t it? This bank is 
never quite covered in these tides, and if luck looks our way the 
geese will move up with the rising water until they are within easy 
shot. You see that white pebble? That is just forty yards away. 
You must let them pass that, and then—— 

Hullo! hullo! a little lot of a dozen widgeon have come in. 
There are four cocks among them, chestnut-headed beauties, the 
dandies of the tide. And now the water creeps up, the geese are 
within a hundred and twenty—a hundred yards. They look 
nearer? Yes, but they will seem to be right on top of you 
before you must fire. Close quarters with geese means dead birds. 
Five more minutes. Surely you will have your reward. Get ready ! 
Oh, what 7s that? From overhead a hard, discordant break of 
laughter—arrogant, insolent laughter. It is the old black-backed 
gull, one of a pair that patrol the coast. He has seen you—the 
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wretch—and is now informing the beach of his discovery. Up go 
the necks of the geese. Shoot? No,no! They are ninety yards 
away. There! They are off, and the old gull, the spoil-sport, is 
laughing like a villain in a melodrama. Well, well! Better 
luck next time. I told you your chance of success was about one 
in a hundred. The gull was one of the ninety-nine chances against 
you. We had better go ; the twilight is falling fast, and far out at 
sea the first flash of the new lighthouse shines like sheet-lightning 
through the dusk. 

Another goose whose visit to our shores has been recorded 
is the Canada goose, a splendid bird. I have never seen him in 
British waters save in the semi-domesticated state ; but elsewhere, 
in Canada, in Newfoundland, and in Labrador he has many times 
rejoiced my eyes. 

There was an occasion when a very curious incident befell 
me in which a Canada goose played a part. I was, at the 
time, in camp by the Terra Nova river in Newfoundland, up 
which I was. about to start on a trip into the interior, and 
during the day I had seen many Canada geese. Night fell, as 
wet and stormy as it can only be in England’s oldest colony, 
and I was about to turn in, when a voice boomed through 
the darkness: ‘Is this my friend Prichard’s camp?’ A moment 
later, that most remarkable and able man, the late Judge Prowse, 
K.C., C.M.G., advanced into the circle of light. He was at the 
time between seventy and eighty years of age, but as vigorous 
as many a youngster would wish to be. He was clad in a thin 
butter-coloured suit, his neck and chest were bare, and his feet were 
thrust into a pair of easy slippers. The spot where I was encamped 
was on the river, and the Judge informed me that he had been 
down-stream looking after some salmon-poachers in the interests of 
the Government, and had not eaten for fifteen hours. It was 
ten at night, the day had been drenching wet, and he was soaked 
through. Iand the woodsmen with me marvelled at the strength 
and stamina that enabled him to undergo such hardships. He was a 
man whose bodily gifts were only exceeded by his mental powers ; 
and had his rdle in life been cast upon some larger stage, his natural 
energy and force would have had a wider scope, and he must have 
left his impress upon his generation. 

Soon he was sitting before a roaring fire, clad in my ‘ extra 
change’ and eating a meal of trout and bacon. While we were 
talking together, I was suddenly aware of a curious noise behind 
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me among the spruces. It sounded at first as if some animal were 
beating itself against the ground. ‘ What is it?’ I said. 

‘ A fox or a lynx,’ was the Judge’s suggestion. 

I caught up a log of wood and hurled it in the direction of the 
sound. It ceased at once, and, picking up a brand from the fire, 
I went towards the place and presently came upon a young Canada 
goose. The log hurled at a venture had struck it on the head. 
I carried it back to the fire. 

‘A goose! a Canada goose!’ cried the Judge. ‘It must 
have been attracted by the light of the fire. This is most interesting ! 
I will write a letter to the papers telling the facts, and will send on 
copy to the London Field the moment I get back to St. John’s.’ 

Later in the night the Judge departed, taking the train which 
passes through Terra Nova station, rather higher up the river. 
I went to sleep. 

I awoke just after dawn to find a red-haired man regarding my 
camp with gloom. 

“Have you seen my tame goose ?”’ said he. 

I explained exactly what had occurred, and, with many apologies, 
invited the red-haired man to dinner. 

He accepted. At the end of dinner I said, ‘The Judge intends 
to write to the papers in St. John’s and London about the singular 
attraction possessed by fire for wild geese.’ 

The red-haired man smiled sadly. ‘It was a good goose,’ 
said he. ‘ It would follow me about like a dog. Pass the whiskey.’ 

The letter of the Judge to the papers was providentially never 
written. When, on my return to St. John’s, I asked him what 
he had done, he said: ‘I forgot all about it, my boy, but I’ll write 
it to-night. You can take home a copy with you on the boat for 
the London Field.’ 

Then I revealed the true story. The Judge was convulsed with 
laughter. ‘I'll tell that story against you in the CornniLL. It 
will please my friend, the Editor,’ said he. 

But that letter also was never written. And now even his iron 
strength has not availed, and he has passed on through those 
changes which he never dreaded, for I believe he was one of the 
few men whose faith knew no fear. 

H. HEskETH-PRICHARD. 
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‘Ici-bas tous les lilas meurent, 
Tous les chants des oiseaux sont courts. 
Je réve aux étés qui demeurent 
Toujours.’ 
Sutty PRupHOMME. 


THE country rectories of England are unique. The manse, the 
pfarrhaus, the presbytery, are all totally different in character 
from these dignified dwellings surrounded by glebe lands and ample 
gardens. With beams of Tudor oak, curving Queen Anne gables, 
solid Georgian brickwork, or even the stucco and pitch-pine of 
Queen Victoria, they point to the position that the Church of 
England holds in the nation’s history. Often the one centre of 
refinement in the village, their influence has been far-reaching : 
in many of them is found that charity that ‘ hopeth all things’ ; 
in not a few the elusive god of the hearth takes up his abode, and 
keeps bright the fires of welcome. Their sons have gone forth to 
uphold the best traditions of the Empire in far-off lands, or to take 
their places among the workers and thinkers at home. Nelson, 
Tennyson, Rhodes, their names live for ever; and England is 
helped too by those whose epitaphs are short, and lives uneventful. 
What memories come crowding back to those of us whose childhood 
has been spent in such pleasant haunts—the long twilights in the 
gardens where generations of children have played among the lilacs 
and passed away; the meadows thick with daisies; the sound of 
the bees about the limes, the windy noise of the rooks at sunset in 
the tall elms, and the swish of the scythe in the mowing-grass 
before the curtains were drawn back of a morning; the cosy 
evenings when the logs flamed up and made cheerful patterns on 
the ceiling ; and the soft breeze blown through the chancel door 
on summer Sundays, that stirred the long grass outside, and took 
one’s earliest prayers to heaven. 

In such a home, old already in 1800, grew up the writer of these 
letters. The village of Forncett, in Norfolk, lying midway between 
Norwich and Diss, remains, but for the Great Eastern Railway, 
which runs through it, very much as it was a hundred years ago. 
The hedges on the main roads have been cut down since motors 
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came into being, and the park-like meadows of the glebe denuded 
of many trees; but the same avenue of limes leads to the pious 
little church with its round Saxon tower, and to the comfortable 
rectory but a stone’s throw from it. The brown tiles were, alas! 
replaced in 1896 by an ugly blue variety, and the house thoroughly 
stripped of its covering of climbing plants, and whitewashed. 
To those who loved its mellowed roofs, and walls hidden by roses 
and wisteria, or splashed with crimson festoons of Virginia creeper, 
the change is tragic: the soul of the house seems to have well-nigh 
vanished ; gone too are the old acacia-trees on the lawn, which 
each year became more twisted and picturesque. 

Towards the close of the eighteenth century Dorothy Wordsworth 
spent several years at Forncett under the charge of her uncle, 
Dr. Cookson, then rector of the parish. In the sixties of the 
nineteenth there were still living men and women who remembered 
‘Madam Cookson,’ and the little school which she started, 
where the girls acquired the maidenly accomplishments of the 
‘three S’s’—sewing, spinning, and sitting still—in conjunction 
with the Church Catechism. Although coming from the more 
romantic regions of the North, Dorothy found much to admire 
in the gentle, pastoral landscape, and was warmly appreciative 
of the old house—to which her uncle considerably added—its 
surroundings, and the quiet country life. The broad gravel 
walk, between the orchard on one hand and a wide herbaceous 
border on the other, is still one of the features of the garden. 
It must have been here that William and Dorothy came every 
day, during one of the poet’s winter visits. ‘As soon as we 
rose from dinner,’ she writes, ‘we used to pace the gravel walk in 
the garden till six o’clock, when we received a summons to tea. . . 
Often have I gone out when the wind has been whistling amongst 
the trees over our heads, and have paced that walk in the garden 
which will always be dear to me from the remembrance of those 
very long conversations I have had upon it, supported by my 
brother’s arm. Ah! I never thought of the cold when he was with 
me!’ If it is true that in some intangible way houses reflect the 
spirit of the people who have lived in them, it is easy to account for 
the charm that has always brooded over the rectory of Forncett. 

Dorothy Wordsworth had left its safe shelter, and had embarked 
on the long comradeship with her brother that led from Racedown 
and Alfoxden to Dove Cottage, when her cousins were growing up, 
and waking the echoes of the big tithe-barn—an ideal playground 
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—with their cheerful voices. The village surgeon, Mr. Browne, 
lived in a low white house, embosomed in apple-trees, a short mile 
away across the meadows, and it was his daughter, Louisa, who 
became Mary Cookson’s cherished friend. No doubt there was 
much going and coming between the two families: probably they 
fished the sluggish waters of the Taas together, as all the children 
since have done ; went birds’-nesting and cowslip-gathering ; rode 
their ponies, climbed the tall trees, and explored the roofs and the 
top of the church tower. One of the party died there. The 
youngsters of a later generation used to look at the tablet to 
‘Anna Cookson, aged 8,’ on the chancel wall, and wonder what 
sort of a little girl she had been, just as they wondered about the 
‘ Peter’ and ‘ Grizel’ of a still earlier day, or about the family of 
the Rev. Hugh Williams, who were turned out of the rectory during 
the Commonwealth, and whose subsequent fate was unknown. 
Early in the last century Dr. Cookson was made Canon of Windsor ; 
and when the living of Binfield, in Berkshire, was added, he cut 
adrift from Forncett, and removed altogether into ‘ the shires,’ as 
his Norfolk parishioners, with many a shake of the head, would 
be sure to have put it. One can imagine the rapture with which 
Miss Louisa Browne would receive these epistles from her dear 
friend. The new rector of Forncett was a bachelor; the nurseries 
were shut up for many a long day, and the farmyard increased. 
The village missed the humanising influence of the Canon, his 
energetic wife, and merry household: they passed into a memory, 
lovingly guarded by the scholars of Madam’s little school, and 
their names are still not entirely forgotten. Meanwhile Mary was 
tasting life under conditions very different from those of her child- 
hood’s home, where the quiet round was only broken by an occa- 
sional concert or ‘ rout’ in Norwich, and where the opportunities 
for social intercourse were few. The visitors at the rectory were 
men like her father’s friend, Mr. Wilberforce, the abolitionist, who 
often stayed there, or her seriously inclined Wordsworth cousins ; 
and the sprightly, attractive girl of eighteen evidently made the 
most of her altered circumstances. Her first letter gives an account 
of the doings at the Jubilee of George III. at Windsor : 


‘Binfield, Oct. 10, 1909. 
‘Are you asleep? Are you affronted with me? Have you set 
out for the Elysian fields? or are you fallen a martyr to that 
dreadful disease, idleness? If you are asleep, shake yourself and 
wake ; if I have offended you, forgive me; if dead, let me see your 
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ghost, but if alive for goodness’ sake let me no longer pine for a 
letter. Did I not beg of you to write to me after the Jubilee, and 
do you not know my impatient disposition? I don’t think you 
deserve an account of what I have seen and done during the last 
week, but yet my good-nature and love for you, my naughty 
Louisa, have conquered my indignation. On the day of Jubilee 
we set out for Windsor at six o’clock in the morning, hoping to 
see our King at early prayers, but alas! so great was the crowd 
that we could not gain admittance. After breakfasting at Mrs. 
Harrington’s we went to St. George’s, where the service was so long 
that the few de joie and roasting and eating of the ox were over 
before we could reach the scene of action. You would see an 
account of the proceedings of the multitude in the papers. I 
shall therefore only tell you what we saw and did on this day 
of rejoicing. To confess the truth, we spent the day in listening 
to a great many busy accounts from a great many busy people 
of what was to be seen and done; such was our ill-luck that 
from attempting to see everything we were too late to see any- 
thing, arriving always at the place of action just as the spectacles 
were over. In the evening we went by Her Majesty’s invitation 
to Frogmore Lodge, and were, by fireworks and an elegant supper, 
well entertained. We were much gratified by a sight of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, who is a very fine girl. We reached 
Binfield at three o’clock in the morning in perfect readiness for 
bed and sleep. At eight the next evening we set out for the 
Jubilee Ball. I was not long kept in a state of dreadful suspense, 
for as soon as I entered the room Captain Burrowes asked me to 
dance; as you may easily guess, I consented, “nothing loth.” After 
perseveringly going down fifty couples in each dance, I exchanged 
this most agreeable and handsome partner for another of the 
name of Hamilton. The company crossed the street under a 
triumphal arch, brilliantly illuminated, to the Castle Inn, where 
we supped. After we returned to the ball-room Mr. Hamilton 
and I were separated, and so great was the crowd that we saw no 
more of each other during the rest of the evening. Do not think 
I was forsaken, for I was told that he was searching for me all over 
the room, and I have since received a most flattering apology from 
him. Several people asked me to dance, but so faithful was I 
to Hamilton, so disconsolate of being so cruelly bereft of him, that 
I called for my chair and in an act of desperation left the room. 
Never did I see so crowded a room nor such a medley of people. 
Here danced a noble lord, there skipped a taylor, and now a slim 
milliner fidgeted down the dance. Last Wednesday night we went 
again to Frogmore by the Queen’s command ; {from‘a balcony we 
had a charming view of the beautiful illuminations and fireworks, 
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which I will endeavour to describe. On the other side of a 
lawn covered by crowds of people and opposite the balcony is a 
sheet of water, over which was erected a bridge, brilliantly illu- 
minated, leading to a temple, the ascent to which was a broad 
staircase, lined on each side by blazing pillars. Winding down a hill 
at some distance we perceived the choir in their white surplices, 
with torches in their hands, approaching slowly and singing a solemn 
air, accompanied by a band of music concealed among the trees, 
Crossing over the bridge and ascending the stairs they knelt down 
before the temple (where was placed a figure of His Majesty) and 
sang ‘God save the King.” The darkness of the night added 
much to the effect. Boats illuminated by different-coloured lamps 
were seen sailing about. A loud explosion and running fire along 
the bridge announced the approach of Neptune, in a car blazing 
with lamps of every colour, and drawn by sea-horses spouting 
fire at their mouths. As Neptune passed along, all the shore was 
suddenly lighted up by blue flames, which threw so bright a light on 
the surrounding objects that night appeared as light as day. As 
soon as the car approached under the arch of the bridge the 
choir sang “ Rule, Britannia.” The bridge displayed on a sudden in 
illuminated letters “‘ Rule, Britannia, Britannia rules the waves! ” 
The whole seemed a scene of enchantment. The sound of the voices 
on the water and the reflection of so much brilliancy in it, the motley 
group upon the lawn and the beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
had the most charming effect imaginable. . . . I had forgotten 
to say that I here saw a description of fireworks I had never seen 
before. Fiery serpents issued from the water and darted along 
the surface of it, playing round Neptune’s car. I will not fatigue 
you any longer with an account of our entertainment, but I must say 
it was the most beautiful sight I ever saw. . . . I would have given 
my little finger that you had been with me at the Jubilee, but you 
would have laughed so immoderately at the funny figures. All the 
tradespeople were there in their white satins and their gold and silver 


waists. There was one poor lady who had really turned behind 


round to before. She wore a Spanish hat turned up behind, the 
feather of which was stuck in behind; she wore a short apron trimmed 
with gold, but instead of tying it behind, as most people would have 
done, she tied it before and wore it behind. The officers told me 
that they had been dancing at the barracks with the soldiers’ wives 
and daughters before they made their appearance at the Town 
Hall. Captain Hake said he had been dancing with Mrs. Hobson, 
and after the dance was over he gave her a shilling, which she most 
graciously accepted, thanking his honour for the donation. If 
I had not been engaged when he asked me to dance I should have 
made him treat me in an equally gracious manner. . . . Now, Miss 
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Louisa, I expect you will return the compliment by sending me an 
account of what you have seen and done during the Jubilee. Pray 
do not on any account omit to mention how it was kept at Forncett, 
as I know Papa will be anxious to hear. At Binfield all the poor 
were fed and clothed. I can say no more but that I am and ever 
will be, in spite of your delinquency, 
‘ Your affectionate friend, 
Mary Cookson.’ 


The next letter is written on March 17, 1810, from 2 Harrington 
Place, Bath. It starts with a description of the departure of 
her eldest brother, who ‘ sailed in the last India fleet,’ having an 
‘appointment in the Cavalry.’ Mary frankly admires her own 
people, and the parting from her adored Christopher is, she says, 
‘a severer trial than has yet fallen to my lot’... 


“We have been at Bath about a week,’ she goes on, ‘ to which 
place we have come for change of scene. I never admired a place so 
much as I dothis. . . . We go twice every day to the Pump Room, 
where Mamma drinks the waters. This is a noble room where a 
band of music plays from 1 till 4 and is the lounge of all the Belles 
and Beaux of Bath. I was at the cotillion ball on Thursday and 
was much amused by observing the most beautiful dancing. There 
were only two cotillions. I thought it a little hard that hundreds 
were obliged to sit by while sixteen alone were dancing. There 
are two country dances after the cotillions, which I partook of, 
as I was pressed to do by an officer of the 14th Light Dragoons 
whom I unexpectedly met with. I refused at first positively, as 
I thought dancing at Bath must be an exhibition, but I am glad I 
changed my mind, as nothing can be snugger than a country dance 
here. We were at the theatre on Saturday, where we were much 
amused ; indeed we may be as gay here as we please, for every 
kind of amusement is going on in this delightful city. Papa is so 
good as to promise me some lessons in oil painting—I am going to 
chuse my master to-day. . . . We have hired a very good Piano Forte 
and we are quite settled, just as we are going to change our house 
as the situation of it isdull. The Master of the Ceremonies has done 
us the honour of visiting us. . . . Eliza and I went to church this 
morning and could not, even with a silver key, get a seat, so we were 
obliged to make up our minds to stand during the service in the 
Aisle, which we must have done had not a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance on seeing us quitted his seat, and insisted on our changing 
situations with him. I was so much charmed by his good-nature 
that I could have kissed him before the whole congregation, so 
distressing was the situation from which we were relieved.’ 
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One seems to hear the voice of Catherine Morland ; and surely 
it must have been Mr. Henry Tilney who rescued the sisters from 
their embarrassing predicament. And now follows the most 
charming letter in the collection. The description of the girls’ 
own sitting-room would stand for many a similar room to-day, 
and the jove de vivre of the writer is apparent in every line. Louisa 
was by this time married, and living in Yorkshire, 


‘ Binfield, August 12, 1811. 

‘We went to Windsor in the beginning of April and have been 
returned to Binfield about a fortnight. We were so sorry to leave 
Windsor that we were almost in danger of hanging ourselves on 
every tree we passed under. We are now so far reconciled to the 
retired pleasures of the country that we wonder how we could 
murmur at returning to them. We just mix a proper proportion 
of gaiety with them to make them not insipid. We have some 
officers of the Blues quartered at Bracknell. We are under the 
disagreeable necessity of asking them to parties, and to amuse 
them and ourselves we set them a-dancing. One of them we were 
told scarcely ever spoke; Eliza and I determined to loosen his 
tongue for him, which we have done most effectually. I am sure 
he should make us some handsome return. Another of them, I 
understand, always falls asleep between the dances. I am longing 
to try if I cannot have the glory of keeping him awake which by dint 
of talking, or perhaps, on an emergency, pinching him I[ think I 
can accomplish. There is one whom it will be a Herculean 
labour to make anything of, for he loses his heart to a different girl 
every day ; if we could but fix him I should be proud. ButIam 
running on to you as if you were a silly girl like myself, forgetting 


you are Mrs. Bradshaw. I will try to be grave. . . . I should like 
much to be an eyewitness of your felicity, but that would be too 
much happiness for me. . . . 1am now spell-bound, and shall continue 


a nymph or Dryad of Windsor Forest till the month of April next, 
unless some profane hand should break the charm and carry me 
away, of which (to be honest) I have no hopes. Your visit into 
Norfolk must afford you a delightful prospect. I think Mr. Bradshaw 
must be a ¢olerable husband to indulge you so soon with a journey to 
Forncett. . .. We have gained another room in our house at Binfield, 
which is a great comfort to us; it is particularly necessary, as I 
am become a painter in oils, and am therefore not always pleasant 
company to those in our family who pique themselves upon the 
delicacy of their noses. I wish you could see it at this moment ; 
it presents a picture of ease and happy indifference not, I should 
think, to be equalled anywhere. Books, Bonnets, paintings, gloves, 
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&c., &c., all strewed upon the floor. We hate our room to look 
as if nobody lived in it—as the higher powers seldom honour it 
with their presence, you may imagine it is not formally precise. 
When we were at Windsor we made a party to go by water to 
Clifden. We went in two large boats, and dined under a tree, 
where the laugh and jest went freely round. Our ladies had a 
beau apiece, furnished from the Blues and Staffords, and we all 
agreed we never spent so pleasant a day. One of our gentlemen 
furnished some bottles of champagne, and a lady of the party, 
complaining of thirst, drank so freely of it as to astonish her more 
sober companions ; at last we found she had taken it for gingerbeer, 
as she “‘ wondered where Captain Whitty procured his gingerbeer, it 
was so particularly good.” As the lady fell twice in getting in 
and out of the boat, you may be sure we did not spare her. What 
rendered it the more ridiculous was that this good lady was Mamma’s 
assistant chaperon. I am recommencing a horsewoman. How 
much I should like to have you as a riding companion! .. . You 
charge me with closeness on a particular topic. Depend upon it, 
when I am likely to change my name, you shall be one of the first 
to know it. Cupid does not appear to take me under his protection 
by any means. Those who like me, I am certain to dislike, and 
those whom I might learn to prefer will not care forme. In short, 
my poor heart is tossed about without a pilot, and whether it will 
ever get into a port seems a matter of great uncertainty. I think 
after all it will cast anchor at Windsor among the old maids of 
that town, and that all its hopes and fears will be concentrated 
in the interesting event of a game at quadrille. Let me hasten 
from this frightful subject. . . . I went to Windsor last week to hear 
the band at the Barracks by the invitation of Colonel Newdigate. 
I begin to feel quite at home there, as I have so often partaken 
of this amusement.’ 


She continues with the family chronicle: Eliza’s ‘ beauty 
and wit’ are generally admired and envied: the brothers are 
all ‘ amiable and charming,’ and as for the Cavalry officer, 


“a few years made such a change in his appearance for the better- 
as quite astonished us all. I am sure you would not have recognised. 
him if you had seen him before he went to India. He had the 
advantage of so fine a figure, and so much fashion in his manner,. 
as to make him a great favourite with the ladies. His companions 
of the other sex almost adored him. . . . How old we grow! It seems. 
but yesterday we used to play with you in our garden at Forncett, 
and yet how changed we all are in this short time! Short when 
one looks back, but far off in anticipation. 

‘I have nothing particular to say about our stay in Bath. 
24—2 
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excepting that I never was in a place I like so well. We had the 
advantage of fine weather all the time we were there; and I was 
allowed to go to all the public places, where I always had every 
reason to enjoy the passing scene. I constantly danced at the 
rooms with partners so agreeable, so very agreeable, that I was afraid 
I should be spoilt for any others. The Reading Races are drawing 
near, to my great joy. I love them for the sake of the balls, for 
with me there is no pleasure equalto dancing. If we had you here 
I think we spinsters would unanimously agree to toss you in a 
blanket for presuming to run away with our partners at the balls. 
Young men must be more plentiful in Yorkshire than they are here, 
or you must be very unconscionable. I have no idea of those 
good ladies interfering with us, who have a partner for life all to 
themselves. .. . 
‘ Your affectionate 
M. Cookson. 

‘Do you show your letters to Mr. Bradshaw? Have the good- 
ness to tell me this.’ 

There is a gap in the correspondence for several years. It is 
not till March 7, 1814, that the lively Mary informs her ‘ naughty 
Louisa ’ that at last she has found her fate. We read with some 
surprise that it is not a dashing officer of the Blues or Light Dragoons 
who has taken her heart captive ; that her future husband was not 
met at the Reading Races or in the ‘ Rooms’ at Bath, but under 
the episcopal roof of the Bishop of Salisbury—the great U.P. of 
Princess Charlotte’s youth—with whose family Mary had recently 
spent three months. She was there daily in the company of his 
nephew, ‘a young man of great talents and excellent disposition, 
his uncle’s chaplain and adopted by him.’ .. . 


‘Mr. Fisher is just eight-and-twenty,’ she goes on, “ remarkably 
agreeable and animated in company, very accomplished, and cal- 
culated in every respect to ensure my happiness. He has a 
good figure, being above six feet in height, and a countenance full 
of intelligence and animation. He is now Prebendary of Salisbury 
and has two livings. This sounds well, butis not thought sufficient 
income for us to marry on, and we are therefore to wait for some 
additional preferment, which is likely to fall soon, as the Bishop has 
good patronage... I will not try your eyes any longer, but 
promise to write again as soon as anything is fixed as to the time 
of my marriage. Papa was much pleased with the Forncett news 
contained in your letter. He is always deeply interested in all 
that concerns a place where he lived so many years in happiness.’ 


‘The additional preferment’ did not, apparently, come for two 
years, for it is not till June 30, 1816, that Mary writes from Windsor 
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Castle to say that her wedding is to take place in London immediately. 
The letter describes in detail the family into which she is entering, 
the girls ‘ very nice,’ the brothers ‘ clever and pleasant and both at 
Oxford,’ the mother-in-law the ‘sweetest woman possible.’ It 
was evidently given to Mary to find the world delightful, and no 
doubt it paid her back in her own coin. But this letter is written 
in a sober strain, without any of the pleasantries of an earlier 
period. At the end she says, “ My letter is a stupid one, but my 
heart is too full to allow of my being agreeable.’ 

There is only one other letter, written three years later (March 17, 
1819) from her Dorsetshire home. Mr. Fisher has by this time 
become ‘ the Archdeacon,’ and there are two babies in the nursery. 
We may be sure that Mary adored them. ‘I am a very vain 
Mamma,’ she says. As usual, she gives Louisa the family history. 
One brother is on the point of marriage with ‘ a pretty accomplished 
girl, with a very good fortune’; another has had an appointment 
given him by Lord Liverpool, ‘ which brings him a salary without 
any trouble’; the third, their father’s curate, has just been pre- 
sented with a living. Eliza is still the beautiful Miss Cookson, and 
the most devoted of aunts. Papa has made James his butler— 
‘ an invaluable creature *’ who has nursed him with great tenderness 
through a rheumatic fever—and Mamma is looking particularly 
well. As for herself, ‘the cares of matrimony have certainly not 
yet taken any hold upon me, for all strangers guess me to be of the 
age of eighteen.’ She is hoping soon again to see ‘ dear Forncett’ 
and her old friends, for her father-in-law is Prebendary of Norwich, 
and the Archdeacon talks of taking her shortly to visit his rela- 
tions. It all sounds very happy and comfortable. But here the 
letters end. Little Osmond and little Emma in the Dorsetshire 
nursery never knew their ‘vain Mamma.’ She died when they 
were still infants. 


‘ April came to bloom, and never dim December 
Breathed its killing chills upon the heart and head.’ 


Perhaps her enthusiasms would never have failed—her warm- 
hearted friendship withstood the test of years—her joy in life con- 
tinued unabated : but knowing that Death took her so soon away 
from all she loved, we read her last ‘ God bless you and yours, my 
dear friend,’ with real regret. ‘ Ici-bas tous les lilas meurent ’—but 
the fragrance remains. It lingers in the old gardens, in the old 
letters, and most of all in faithful hearts. 


A. M. Witson. 
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By way of preface I may say that I reached Nasratabad, for six 
months ‘language leave’ in Persia, over the Quetta-Sistan Trade 
Route, with a caravan of four camels, Abdul my orderly, a sarwan 
(camel-man), a Persian servant—Khuda-Dad by name—and my 
dog Rags, and that I purposed to proceed to Tehran vid Meshed. 
In this intention I have succeeded, at least as far as the latter place 
is concerned, but not with the full complement of men and animals 
with which I started from Quetta. Item one: there was a place 
open for Abdul as gulam (orderly) in the British Consulate at 
Nasratabad, and as this employment would be permanent and 
what I could offer him would extend only to Meshed (where I 
proposed selling my camels), or at the most to Tehran, I naturally 
—though very reluctantly, for Abdul was a pearl of great price 
among travelling attendants—waived my right to him. Item two: 
one of my camels had gone lame on the road, and would not recover 
for a longer time than I could afford to stay in Sistan. Item three : 
the heart of my sarwan failed him at the thought of the long journey 
to the north, over hills and possibly through snows (for it was now 
November); so, as he had performed his duties moderately well 
during our five hundred miles’ trip across the Baluchistan deserts, 
I paid him up and bade him depart to a place where no snows fall 
and the temperature is ever at boiling-point. 

Then, after some cogitation, I determined to.send a box back to 
India, and with my luggage thus lightened go forward with only 
three camels, having obtained a fresh sarwan, and having made 
arrangements for the lame beast to be sold at Sistan. Which I did, 
and we were ready for the road once more. 

But first some words as to Nasratabad ; and they will be but 
few, for however important it may look spelt large across the map, 
or in print as the capital of Sistan, in cold reality it shrinks before 
the traveller’s disappointed gaze to a large, overgrown, dilapidated 
village. The dome-shaped houses from a distance, or from on 
high, present a spurious air of solidity and picturesqueness, which 
disappears on the closer acquaintance of a walk through the town. 
A large number of the houses are in ruins, and many more in not 
much better condition. There are a few small and squalid bazaars, 
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and the only two shops of any size are in the hands of Indian 
traders. Khuda-Dad informed me in a voice of inexpressible 
contempt that there was not a single khawa-khana (café) in 
the place, and as far as I could see there was only one 
dilapidated mosque. The inhabitants are so miserably poor that 
the lower classes subsist for the greater part of the year on 
water-melons, with or without the addition of bread. Here and 
there you pass a figure, in a sort of dirty tattered uniform, plying 
some trade or performing some odd job. A rusty rifle may, or 
may not, lie beside him. In any case you know that this is a 
sarbaz (Persian soldier), eking out his pittance of pay—which 
as likely as not he rarely sees—by civil occupation. Often his 
face has the drawn listlessness of the tareaki (opium-smoker), 
for this vice is very prevalent in Persia, especially among the 
upper classes and (for some reason or other) among the sarbazes. 
If you happen to serve your own country in ‘the ancient and 
honourable profession of arms,’ you may perhaps feel a sort 
of vicarious shame that here, among the descendants of the 
men whom Nadir Shah led to victory on many a hard-fought 
day, from the waters of the Persian Gulf to the Imperial City 
of Delhi, it should have fallen on such evil days. 

Such is Nasratabad, the capital of a province which in the 
days of old was one of the granaries of the East, and which under 
a reformed administration might again aspire to its former greatness. 
Nor do the possibilities, commercial and otherwise, of Sistan escape 
the notice of the few men at Simla, London, or St. Petersburg whose 
business it is to direct the moves on the great chess-board of 
international politics in Asia; for over this same dilapidated, 
overgrown village flew the consular flags of Russia and England. 

The first stage of our five hundred miles to Meshed lay across 
the Hamun, a great shallow lake, formed by the Helmund, which 
lies just to the west of Nasratabad. Our camels would cross by 
the main caravan route, where the lake was dry, or nearly so; we 
ourselves would be ferried over by raft, on a more direct line, where 
the water was deeper. As the camels in crossing would take two 
days to our one, they were sent ahead to await our arrival on the 
other side, under the charge of Abdul—the last service he would 
be able to perform for me—and the new sarwan. 

Two mornings later Khuda-Dad and myself, mounted respec- 
tively on mule and horse, and flanked by an escort of Indian sowars 
who were to take us as far as the Hamun, rode away from the 
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British consulate, whose kind hospitality I had enjoyed during my 
stay in Nasratabad. 

And it is in these departures from, or arrivals at, the oases of 
civilisation which lie on his path, that the traveller in the East finds 
all the effects of extreme contrast. For weeks he is a ragamuffin 
of the road, eating and living roughly, sheltering in unclean caravan- 
serais, rejoicing in a freedom from shaving, clad in ancient and 
homely attire, his whole interests bounded by the next day’s march, 
his next meal, or the condition of his animals. Then comes a con- 
siderable town, which has foreign consuls, men of business, a small 
cosmopolitan community. Out come his razors and off comes his 
beard. His consul. extends to him the right hand of fellowship, 
and for a time he settles down to the life of civilised man, paying 
calls, having afternoon tea in drawing-rooms, playing tennis of an 
evening, clothing himself in purple and fine linen for dinner, sleeping 
between sheets, and through the exertions of the amiable Mr. 
Reuter gathering to himself the news of the great world without. 
But soon the time for departure comes round ; once more he drops 
back upon the road and upon the way of life which is so far re- 
moved from the twentieth century that it even includes amongst 
its characters that old-fashioned individual—the highway robber. 

For indeed an encounter with this sinister personage cannot be 
overlooked by the traveller as part of the price he may have to pay 
for his wanderings. Some routes are more dangerous than others, 
but on most is an off-chance of an unpleasant encounter. Some 
years ago, while travelling between Baghdad and Damascus, I had 
an experience of this sort, and but for the aid of a fellow-traveller 
might not now be writing these lines. As it was, the robbers got 
more than they bargained for, and retreated. The same fellow- 
traveller had been attacked the year before near Aleppo, and 
wounded badly. Last November, on arrival in Sistan, I was very 
sorry to hear (through Reuter’s medium) that a brother officer— 
who had, indeed, contemplated making the present trip with me, 
but had afterwards changed his route—had been assaulted and 
robbed by a gang of marauders near Ispahan. Only about a month 
ago some Turkomans laid a chappao (ambush) for an English official 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Company between Meshed and 
Tehran, killed two of his men, and took him prisoner. They after- 
wards released him, but kept all his goods. And every six months 
or so brings round its attack of robbers on individual foreign 
travellers, to say nothing of those on native caravans. 
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With five good men and true at his back, the traveller could 
wend his way over most roads with an easy mind ; for if it came 
to ‘robbery under arms’ he could, at any rate, render a good 
account of himself. But it is just these five good men and true 
that he lacks. When an attack upon a traveller is made he is 
usually either travelling without escort, as the road is supposed 
to be safe, or with a few mounted policemen, supplied by the 
local administration, and these latter (naturally enough) are not 
prepared to fight to the death, either for the traveller or for his 
possessions. So it is this feeling of helplessness in case robbers 
should be met with which is so disconcerting, and which takes 
away from the traveller some of his pleasure in his wayfaring. 
But after a time he acquires a sort of philosophy in the mutter. 
He realises that it is a case of no robbers, no travelling. Civilisation 
gives the tourist railways, hotels, and security, but not the open 
road—not travelling, but touring. If one must needs be a traveller 
one must take the risks of the profession. In more civilised com- 
munities people take their risks out hunting, playing polo or Rugby 
football, motoring, aeroplaning, mountaineering, and the like. 
The traveller takes his on the road. Voild tout. 


I thought I had exhausted most of the modes of Eastern pro- 
gression, but the crossing of the Hamun introduced me to a new 
one—the tutin, to wit. The tuéin is a reed raft, constructed by 
the sayads (a curious semi-amphibious tribe, who make a living by 
catching wildfowl and fish on the great lake). It floats almost 
awash with the water, and is as cranky as an outrigger. The 
one provided for our passage did not look capable of bearing Rags, 
much less Khuda-Dad, myself, our luggage, and the sayad who was 
to punt us across. However, we all got gingerly on board, contrary 
to expectation the tutin did not sink, and the sayad shoved off. 

Our course led through a waterway, bounded by a high forest 
of reeds, which, except for such paths as we were on, cover a greater 
part of the lake. We took nearly three hours to cross, and a 
very pleasant three hours they were too. I made myself comfort- 
able with a rug and my back against a gakdan (mule-trunk), 
smoked, had lunch, and drowsed the time away. On either side 
the green grew so tall that above only a narrow ribbon of sky 
was left to view, and ahead only a narrow avenue of channel, up 
which we glided, breaking the quiet reflections of the reeds into 
a thousand ripples. There was no sound save the steady plash, 
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plash of the sayad’s pole, and sometimes the quack of a wild duck 
from some secure retreat near by. Now and then other waterways 
diverged, and now and then we met other ¢utins, for the most 
part larger than ours, on which were cunningly tied down donkeys, 
and even cattle. 

On the other bank was Abdul, smiling a welcome as usual, with 
two camels—Janda and Majuj; Yajuj had gone forward to the 
serait with the new sarwan. On my way down from Quetta I 
amused myself by christening my caravan. The pick of the four 
I named Janda, from a piece of verse, ‘The Riding Camel,’ which 
had rather taken my fancy; another Kuchik (the small one)— 
he it was who had succumbed and been left behind at Nasratabad ; 
and the other two Yajuj and Majuj (Persian for Gog and Magog), 
which somehow seemed to fit them tolerably neatly. 

Having disembarked, we loaded up, procured a sayad as a 
guide to the serat, said good-bye to Abdul—with a very real regret 
on my part, and I think, too, on that of Khuda-Dad, for he and the 
orderly had become great friends—mounted and rode off, reaching 
the manzil (halting-place) about two hours after dark. A long 
day, but an easy one, 


Il. 


Next morning we were up betimes, with a dreary march before 
usyover the dasht (stony plain) which lay between us and our 
next manzil—Bandan by name. Each of us bestrode a camel, 
with a portion of the luggage tied on in front. Our beasts were 
all three maris (riding, not baggage, camels), so we jogged along 
at from three and a-half to four miles an hour. Rags, who over 
the Baluchistan desert had sometimes to be picked up and carried 
in front of his master, was now in hard training, and trotted beside 
us for the whole thirty miles. 

At Bandan the Deputy-Governor of the district had come to 
meet me with an escort, as the road northwards for some marches 
was liable to Baluchi raids, some idea of the extent of which may 
be gathered from the fact that, a little time ago, twelve hundred 
Baluchis attacked and looted the town of Neh, situated about 
one hundred and thirty miles south of Birjand, on the direct road 
to Sistan. My surprise on hearing of raiding on this gorgeous 
scale was somewhat abated, however, when I learnt that there 
was not a single regular soldier in the whole of the province (Tehran 
having sent no pay for them for some considerable time past), and 
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that my escort had been most kindly provided, from his own 
personal attendants, by His Excellency the Governor of Kain. 

A room in one of the village houses had been set apart for my 
use. It was of course quite devoid of furniture, and the mud 
floor was bare of any covering; but in half an hour it presented 
quite a different appearance. My strip of carpet had been unrolled, 
my camp-table, bearing a travelling-lamp, some books and papers, 
my camp-bed—with Rags curled up in possession of it—my 
yakdans and saddle-bags, were set against the walls. For orna- 
ments—a gun leant in one corner, a rifle in the other. A fire 
crackled bravely on the hearth, before which a chair had been 
drawn up, and in it, with his hands and limbs outstretched towards 
the blaze, and a cup of boiling hot cocoa at his elbow, reposed 
your most obedient and humble servant. 

Such accommodation, when the village is not large enough 
to boast a caravanserai, can be had all over Persia (and all over 
Asia Minor, too, for the matter of that). So, unless indeed one 
aspires to the exploration of unknown tracts, that white elephant 
of the traveller—his tent—which adds to his baggage, needs 
pitching and unpitching daily, and is at best a protection inferior 
to the rudest of houses against heat and cold, is unnecessary. 

Our march from Bandan was as dreary as the one which preceded 
it, save that it lay over some low hills, and that I managed to 
shoot a few partridge; but the one after that was relieved by an 
incident which was not without its elements of humour. We 
were approaching some wells, which lay about half-way to the 
next manzil, and round which a large flock of sheep and goats 
were grazing, when suddenly the Deputy-Governor dug his stirrup 
into his pony’s side (the stirrup being pointed serves for a spur 
throughout Persia), and scuttled ahead, followed by the escort. 

‘Hullo!’ I thought to myself; ‘nomad marauders on the 
prowl,’ and I hitched my pistol-holster round to a more convenient 
position. 

But if there were any robbers in the neighbourhood, we were 
of their company, for in not much longer time than it takes to 
write it, the Deputy-Governor and his merry men were off their 
mounts and had secured a fine fat sheep. This the escort slew, 
skinned, cut up, and had roasting over a fire in the most expeditious 
manner possible. Anon they ate it, securing the most dainty 
portions for their leader, who courteously invited me to partake. 
I might have had scruples, perhaps I should have had scruples ; 
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but, after all (so I quibbled to myself), my refusal would never 
be ascribed to its proper cause—my high principles—but would 
doubtless give offence. Who was I, forsooth, to sit in judgment 
on a Deputy-Governor moving as such through his own district ? 
For aught I knew, this picking up of fat sheep by the roadside 
might be one of his privileges as administrator of the ‘ high, the 
middle, and the low justice.’ In any case the animal was now 
mutton ; nothing could alter that. Moreover, the air was keen, 
so was my appetite, and the kabobs (balls of roasted meat) smelt 
infernally enticing. In short, I fell to, ate heartily, and (acting 
on the precepts of a certain famous traveller), as to the rights 
or wrongs of the matter, asked no questions ‘ for conscience’ sake.” 
Later I compromised by giving the shepherd something in the 
shape of ‘ backshish,’ though whether it ever found its way to the 
proper owner of the animal, who was after all not the shepherd, 
but his master, is more than doubtful. 

It was all very Persian, very much as if it had come straight 
out of the pages of the immortal Hadji Baba of Ispahan, a copy of 
which even now was securely packed away with the few books I 
had brought with me on the road. 

For to read Hadji Baba in Europe is to read an amusing tale ; 
to read him in India is to obtain a new insight into native life in 
general ; but to have him as a travelling companion in Persia itself 
is to possess a guide-book, not for sights and places, but for things 
far more interesting—the people themselves and their ways, their 
customs, their whole outlook upon life. 

At Neh the redoubtable Hadji again gave me chapter and verse 
for my guidance in things Persian. Here I had a visitor, who 
afterwards sent me a small present of fruit, which I accepted with 
a polite note of thanks. 

‘ But the present ?’ said Khuda-Dad. 

‘The present ? ’ 

‘Yes, Jeneb’ (Your Excellency, equivalent to the Hindustani 
Sahib); ‘the servant who brought the mewa (fruit) expects a 
present. Such is the custom in Iran.’ 

Then I remembered. For what said the doctor, Miraz Ahmak, 
to Hadji Baba when the latter asked him for a salary ? And what 
were the feelings of the doctor himself when he had to disburse 
five tomans to the Shah’s running footman for bringing him a 
gift of two partridges? So I sent out the requisite present, but 
could not help imagining to myself how this custom would go 
amongst us Westerns. For instance : 
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Mr. Brown : ‘ What’s that, James? You say you have received 
no wages for the last month ?’ 

James (the butler) stiffly: ‘ Yes, sir.’ 

Mr. Brown: ‘Oh, well—take a leg of mutton round to Mr. 
Smith with my compliments.’ 


From Neh, up wide valleys, flanked by bare hills, past little 
brown villages with dome-shaped houses and desolate gardens and 
orchards, bearing now only forlorn leafless trees, we marched day 
by day into winter. Cold winds blew, pools upon the road were 
frozen over of a morning, and we were glad to reach at length the 
kindly shelter of the British Vice-Consulate at Birjand. 


Ill. 


At Birjand a second of my camels went lame, and this time it 
was the peerless Janda, the flower of the flock, the apple of my 
eye, who developed some mysterious swellings on his fore-legs— 
mysterious because they came after two days’ rest, and therefore 
could not have been due to the fatigues of the road. 

Anxiously I called in native experts, men from whom no ailment 
of that lusty-seeming, yet in reality delicately constituted beast, 
the camel, was hid. These, after the fashion of experts all the 
world over, wagged their heads wisely, talked much, and disagreed 
systematically. Yet on this were they unanimous: that though 
there was (praise be to God !) no permanent ‘ aib’ (ailment, hurt) 
in the mari, nevertheless it would be at least twenty days before 
he would be fit for the road. Twenty whole days out of my six 
months, and I with the Meshed, Tehran, Ispahan, and Bushni 
road still to traverse. Here was a pretty pickle ! 

However, if from previous experience I had learnt nothing 
else of the art of Eastern travel, this had been ground into me as 
a first principle—patience, patience, and yet again patience. Also 
that the Oriental is a confirmed Job’s comforter, and delights to 
wring your withers (even supposing he has no ulterior motive of 
his own) with prophecies of gloom. So, for my own peace of mind, 
I divided the twenty days by two, and the event proved that I 
was right. On the eleventh day I was able to say good-bye to my 
kind hosts, and to strike out upon the Meshed road, though very 
slowly, as Janda, treading delicately—like Agag—could only go at 
a walk for the first few stages. 

And it was in the first two stages that we encountered some of 
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the rigours of winter wayfaring ; to wit, the first day, snow over 
the Saman Shah pass, and on the second a storm of sleet and rain. 
The snow in reality was not an unmixed evil. The fall had not 
been a deep one, and the frost crisped and held it together, so that 
it afforded a firm foothold to the soft pads of my animals. The 
sun shone bright, and under it what a welcome difference did that 
great white mantle make to the ugly landscape which had accom- 
panied us all the way from Sistan, hiding up the naked hillsides, 
spraying the trees of the village gardens with delicate foliage, and 
turning each little dome-shaped house into a miniature ice-place. 

I beguiled the time, too, as was my wont, in conversation with 
Khuda-Dad. To beguile the time by converse with one’s ‘ bearer ’ 
may sound a little strange to Anglo-Indian ears (I know it would 
have to mine, a few years ago); but firstly, the retainer of one’s 
travels, jogging beside one on horse-, or camel-, back for hundreds 
of miles, for months at a time, sharing alike the hardships and 
hazards of the road, occupies quite a different niche in one’s ap- 
preciation from the creature in cantonments, who merely assists 
in valeting one twice a day and then disappears into the unsavoury 
depths of theservants’ quarters behind the bungalow. And secondly 
(though generalisations are dangerous), the Persian is quite a 
different person from the Indian, with the difference (such is my 
humble opinion) in favour of the former, excluding always from 
this comparison men of birth and rank, who in all countries (the 
East to the East and the West to the West) approach more 
nearly to one another. 

For the Persian—whatever else he may not be—is essentially an 
homme d’esprit, possessed of imagination, quick sympathies, wit, 
and a sense of humour; and it is this combination which makes 
him such a pleasant companion, even supposing him to lack other 
qualities as a man of affairs. But the most fervent admirer of the 
Indian could. not say that he was an homme d’esprit, and as for 
a sense of humour, it is very far from him.! Whatever may be his 
other attributes, his mind—and consequently his conversation— 
with difficulty soars above his roti (bread) and his paisa (money) ; 
all of which renders him rather difficult as a friend. 

Now Khuda-Dad can neither read nor write, but he can tell 
me long stories in which the great Rustum, with his horse Ruksh, 


1 The only other Oriental, besides the Persian, I have met with a sense of 
humour is the Pathan, and he, of course (strictly speaking), is not a native of 
India. 
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and the saintly Ali with his sword Zolfikar, and a whole miscellany 
of dervishes (he is one himself, by the way), kings, jinns, and what 
not, each play their appointed parts. He can discuss shrewdly 
and intelligently the customs and manners of East and West, 
as they have come under his observation during his travels (for I 
am not his first sahib), and can round off a sentence with a quotation 
from Firdausi or Shikh Sadi. In a way I endeavour to use Khuda- 
Dad as a sort of stalking-horse for ethnological study, and by a 
process of ab uno disce omnes to get, through him, an idea of Persian 
character in general. 

To return to our travels. If something could be said for our 
day over the snow, nothing could be for our march through the rain 
and sleet. A bitter wind blew the whole way, hurling the icy drops 
into our faces, soaking us and numbing us from head to toe. 
Our animals slowly, hour after hour, slithered their way through 
the mud, for the camel’s progress over wet ground is not unlike 
that of a tyro on skates, and it was a very woebegone caravan 
that came to rest that night in its caravanserai. In fact (between 
ourselves) one of the party would have exchanged all the ‘ romance 
of the open road’ for the most prosaic of snug hearthsides. 

But with ‘a little warmth, a little light,’ as the old song says 
(and the next day was fine and clear), all the old illusions returned, 
and the snug hearthside faded away until the next wet day, and 
I would not have exchanged my seat on Janda’s back, smoking an 
old briar, for the throne of the Czar of All the Russias. 

So we travelled northwards to Gonabad, which lies three marches 
south of the town of Turbat-i-Haidari, and seven marches south of 
Meshed. Up to now we had travelled without escort, but from 
here for a few stages the road bore an evil reputation, chiefly 
on the strength of the deeds of one Mohammed Ali, outlaw, now 
deceased. This enterprising individual had held a fort at the 
small hamlet of Amrani, one march north of Gonabad, from which 
he took toll of all caravans passing up and down, and, since the main 
Meshed road ran past his front door, he reaped a rich harvest. On 
one occasion the Governments of Meshed and Birjand made common 
cause against him, with a not inconsiderable force, accompanied 
by guns, but the siege proved unsuccessful. Later, however, what 
open force-could not do was accomplished by treachery, and the 
outlaw was murdered by one of his own men. 

But though Mohammed Ali slept with his fathers, there were 
others of his kidney about, and I had been warned at Birjand that 
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an escort would be advisable as far as Maina—one march beyond 
Amrani. But here came the difficulty. The Deputy-Governor 
of Gonabad, like the Governor of Kain, had no regular soldiers, 
and for precisely the same reason. However, after some delay 
and difficulty, five raffish-looking riders were impressed, who (I 
understood) were responsible in a vague way for the safety of the 
road, and to these I was entrusted as far as Maina. 

On the way I entered into conversation with the escort. They 
complained that though they acted as road-guards they had received 
no pay for the last year. But how then did they make a living ? 
T asked. ‘Oh, one way and another "—(here they seemed secretly 
amused at something best known to themselves). They escorted 
caravans up and down the road, for instance, and thus made a few 
tomans. But W’Allah, it was a hard life. Were there any robbers 
on the road just now? No, at present the road was aman (safe), 
but in any case, said their leader with an engaging smile, ‘all the 
robbers are my friends. Why, I used to be one of Mohammed Ali’s 
men.’ (Not otherwise might a veteran of Napoleon have boasted 
that he had served under the great captain). 

Thus it transpired (what I afterwards verified to be the case) 
that my five worthies, or at any rate three or four of them, had been 
local highwaymen of some repute, whom the Government—being 
unable to bring them to book—had turned into road-guards. This 
is 2 common practice all over Iran, and dates at least as far back as 
the time of Nadir Shah, who began life as a brigand. Indeed, what 
says the Persian proverb? ‘ Duzd ne giriftah padshah ast ’—i.e. 
‘The uncaught thief is a king.’ 

On arrival at Amrani my uncaught thieves evidently considered 
themselves to be kings in their own right, and swaggered about the 
village with loud voices, hectoring the poor yokels right and left. 

Presently Khuda-Dad came to my room to say that the 
escort wanted money for the day’s expenses, notwithstanding that 
a definite bargain had been struck that they were to receive 
no payment until Maina was reached. However, being willing to 
humour them, I told Khuda-Dad to disburse a small sun. 

Peace for a while. Then more loud talk without; the escort 
were evidently trying to bully Khuda-Dad, who entered to me anon 
looking somewhat scared. 

‘ These sons of burnt fathers want more money, a foman or two 
each. What are we to do, Jeneb ?’ 

That was just the crux. What were we todo? Naturally I 
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was angry, and as naturally my inclination was to tell these ‘ sons 
of burnt fathers’ to go to the devil. But our situation had to be 
considered. Here we were, at nightfall, boxed up in a small lonely 
village with our truculent escort. Ahead of us was a march of 
more than thirty miles, over a complete desert, which bore a bad 
reputation for robbers. Supposing I told the escort to go to the 
devil—they might easily adopt the alternative of going back to 
Gonabad and leaving me to get to Maina as best I could. Or they 
might wait until I was well on my way next day, and then materialise 
in their old guise of highwaymen. Or, if they did not wish to 
embroil themselves, they might give the office to some of their brigand 
friends, and afterwards share the spoils. Or they might then and 
there attempt a coup de force. I do not say that I thought any 
of these alternatives—except the first—was likely, but they had 
to be weighed and. considered. 

On the other hand, supposing I yielded once more to their 
demands, it would be a very evident confession of weakness, and 
would probably encourage them to further blackmail, either in an 
hour’s time, or next morning, or in the middle of our next day’s 
march. By showing a firm front I might nip the ‘ mutiny’ in the bud, 
or at any rate bring matters to a head, and find out where I stood. 

I finally decided upon the latter course. So I had up my 
rapscallions, and rated them soundly, pointing out that I had, 
through pure kindness of heart, given them money which they were 
not entitled to by the terms of our contract, in addition to tea, 
sugar, bread, and other trifles. And now were they so utterly 
without shame that they kept asking for more? Not another 
farthing should they have until we reached Maina, and they could 
take it or leave it at that. 

To my great relief, this harangue had an excellent effect. With 
one accord all five lifted their voices and called upon their Maker 
to witness that I, that Khuda-Dad, had completely misunderstood 
them ; that they wanted nothing more, nothing at all; that they 
were ready to take me not only to Maina, but to Meshed, to Tehran, 
to wherever I had an inclination to go. And, finally, after many 
protestations of goodwill and penitence, at what hour would my 
Excellency wish to start on the morrow ? 

This was all as it should be, and I fell asleep that night with 
a more or less easy mind. 

Nevertheless the next day’s march was not a pleasant 
experience. Though my common-sense told me that any attempt 
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at robbery and violence was so remote as to be not worth thinking 
about, my imagination was not so well behaved, and played me 
tricks. Wherefore, with the aid of my Winchester, which lay across 
the saddle before me, I endeavoured to keep an eye on my guard 
of honour. Now to watch five men, mounted on horses, lest they 
should have evil intent upon you, over thirty miles of desert, with 
a sharp winter wind blowing the while, you yourself being perched 
upon an unwieldy camel, is trying both physically and mentally. 
I was not sorry therefore when at long last we reached Maina just 
as the sun went down. There I paid off the escort, who returned 
to Gonabad, to await (doubtless) the arrival of other unhappy 
travellers. As for us, we made another forced march the next 
day (Christmas Eve) into Turbat-i-Haidari. 


IV. 


At Turbat, Janda—poor beast—who had been faltering for the 
last few marches, again fell sick. Again I consulted experts, who 
once more were of the opinion that for him there would be no 
travel for some weeks. But not again could I afford a long delay, 
so leaving him behind with the sarwan, to follow to Meshed when 
he should recover, I hired a donkey in his place, and set forth. 

From the lordly Janda to the humble ass was indeed a come- 
down, and of my caravan of four camels and three retainers, which 
had left Nushki two months ago, only Khuda-Dad and myself, 
Yajuj and Majuj, were left. Thus had the road taken toll of us. 

Of our journey from Turbat to Meshed there is nothing to record. 
Snow and steep passes were the order of the day, and consequently 
long hours between stages. As a sign of approaching (Oriental) 
civilisation I met again my old friend of Turkish Arabia and Syria, 
the wayside khawa-khana, with its fragrant tea for the refreshment 
of the traveller. And then one afternoon, from the spot whence 
the pilgrim gets his first view of the holy city, and where he raises 
a prayer of thankfulness at his safe arrival, and piles a few stones 
together as a commemoration of the fact, far below us (for we were 
high on the hill-tops), we saw a dark mass spread out on the plain, and 
in its midst something which’gleamed a dull white. That mass was 
Meshed, and the dull white (doubtless) the great Shrine of Iman Riza. 

Our pilgrimage was over. 


T. C, Fow ez. 
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THE SUNK ELEPHANT. 


THE peace that comes upon one in the jungle, when one has finished 
lunch after a long morning’s ride, can be very great at times, and 
it was that afternoon. From the bamboo patch at our back doves 
cooed incessantly. A hornbill, whose tiny wings, that never ceased 
flapping, drove along its lean body and great bill with difficulty, 
had just flown in from a grove rather more distant, nearly tilting 
over at the surprise of seeing us. In front ran a river, wide and 
very shallow, but flowing smooth and silvery as these Bihar 
rivers do for all their want of depth. A pair of stilts were picking 
their way delicately along the edges of the sandbanks—as delicately 
indeed as if they walked on hot iron, to which the sand bore a 
resemblance. Occasionally;they waded in to cool their toes. On 
the opposite bank tall spear-grass grew and spread to the horizon, 
but along the slope of the bank, between the grass and the river, I 
could just see the form of a crocodile, stretched head down- 

wards at an angle of 45°, ready*to plunge in when his dreams 

of fish became later a pressing appetite. I knew—for I had been 

in this part before—that every fifty yards or so along both banks 

his counterpart might be found—every one basking on his own 

special beat just above the teeming river. Yet not a splash or 

a sound was to be heard from it, and, except for the cooing doves 
and the paddling stilts and ourselves, the whole country might 
have been asleep. 

The collector, as he leant back against the tree under which we 
had eaten and drunk, and drew the first flavour of his cheroot, voiced 
the peacefulness of the scene by saying— It’s not bad here, is it ?’ 

‘ Perfect,’ I responded. 

‘ It’s thanks to our having got rid of the sub-deputy,’ hesaid ; and 
went on with quiet satisfaction: ‘He cannot possibly catch us up until 
this evening. Rather cute of me to mount him on that elephant.’ 

‘Very cute indeed,’ I agreed. 

‘ The result is,’ said the collector, ‘ that we not only don’t have 
him with us, but that he’s prevented from writing reports. It is 
impossible to write reports on the pad of an elephant.’ 

‘I certainly couldn’t,’ I replied. ‘But hadn’t you better 
touch wood ?’ 

‘Why ?’ demanded the collector. 
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‘ There’s somebody running in this direction now. Look!’ I 
pointed to a native who was coming towards us, along the road we 
had travelled that morning, at a slow trot. It came into my mind 
that this was the same road along which the sub-deputy collector 
was travelling on his elephant. It must have come into the 
collector’s mind too, for he said without any certainty in his voice— 

‘He can’t be from the sub-deputy. It’s probably some local 
petitioner.’ 

‘ We shall know in a minute,’ I said. ‘ Here he is.’ 

The collector snorted something in the vernacular at the youth, 
who had arrived and was salaaming before him in the ceremonial 
jungly manner, in response to which the youth, whose bare chest 
was still heaving from the long run he had evidently had, produced 
out of his waistband a large sheaf of foolscap paper tied into a 
bundle. Idid not require the collector’s groan to inform me that 
the impossible had happened ! 

‘ Talk of the sub-deputy,’ he said, as he stretched out his hand 
for the packet. ‘Of course it’s from him, and of course I shall 
have to read it. This boy says he’s got into some sort of mess 
somewhere. Mostly imaginary, I expect—still—— 

He drew his back up against the trunk of the tree, so that he 
might deal more strenuously with the pages reporting the sub- 
deputy’s predicament, while I lay back and recalled to my mind’s 
eye the form and character of that winning official. We both, 
I think, liked the sub-deputy collector. I certainly did. He had 
furnished me with copy before now. He was a Bengali—a vast 
young man in every way. In figure he was a balloon surmounted 
by a white solar topee and ending in a pair of white riding-breeches 
(not that he ever rode, or that any pony could have supported him). 
The spirit within him was not unlike a balloon either. It rose 
and sank and swayed with every wind that blew. Only, the balloon 
image can give no impression of the earnestness, the indefatigability, 
the mixture of irrepressible self-importance and overwhelming 
humility, or the amiable unsnubbable desire to do the right thing 
in the wrong way that characterised the sub-deputy collector. 
The collector loved him a little less than I did because, whereas, 
being unofficial, I could simply enjoyjhim, the collector had to 
employ him as on his present tour of inspection, and suffered in 
consequence. His great weakness was in writing ‘ Notes ’—indis- 
tinguishably mixed in value, and then sending them in to the 
collector to read—volumes of them. When you are camping 
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out in very hot weather, you do not wish nightly to read through 
fifteen pages of encyclopedic notes—mostly spun from the brain 
of an exceedingly stout young man, when three lines of facts are 
what you are looking for. He had been out three days with us 
already, and the collector had visibly—and indeed audibly—tired 
of some of the reports which the sub-deputy had handed in. This 
was the reason why, on this occasion, he had bethought him of 
lending him the elephant which a planter had lent us in case we 
had time for some sport. The idea was that the sub-deputy, 
travelling slowly and joltily on the elephant, could not reach our 
next camp till nightfall, and would not in any case be able to write 
notes on the way. 

Grunts from the collector and the words ‘I never read such 
stuff’ broke into my thoughts and reminded me of the lines: 


‘Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practise to deceive.’ 


The collector had thought to deceive the sub-deputy, and this 
tangled web of foolscap was the result. 

‘ What’s it all about ?’ I asked, as the word ‘idiot,’ followed 
by the word ‘ fathead,’ disturbed the even tenor of his perusal. 

‘T’'ll read it if you like,’ said the collector. 

‘Do,’ I answered, and he began as follows: 


‘Your Honour,—I beg to report with all brevity the nature of 
castastrophe which has befallen self and party, including elephant 
which your Honour out of golden heart and consideration of fatigues 
endured in official capacity by these presents kindly loaned the same 
for purposes of transit.’ 


‘It’s not a serious catastrophe, I hope,’ I said as the collector 
paused for breath at the end of this imposing opening sentence. 
‘ Wait,’ said the collector, and went on : 


‘Party in question consisted, as your Honour would doubtless 
remember, of (1) Self, (2) Ramsan (chuprassie), (3) Mahout (elderly 
man—name unknown) mounted on aforesaid elephant (sex of 
elephant, female), together with goods and chattels belonging to 
your Honour, including official papers.’ 


‘The only goods and chattels I remember ’—the collector broke 
off to make the comment—‘ are an empty tea-basket and a pair 
of old puttees the bearer tied on to it. I haven’t the faintest 
recollection of any official papers.’ 
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‘ Never mind,’ I said, ‘ he has the gift of language. How about 
the catastrophe ?’ 
The collector returned to his foolscap : 


‘ Contingent started from village of Rumdaha, after transaction 
of business according to instructions, at 10.31 a.M., and route was 
taken past village well—gift of Kari Babu in token of gratitude of 
providential saving of life of Viceroy from bomb of assassin.’ 


‘Kari Babu, by the way,’ interpolated the collector, ‘is the man 
who is supposed to be at the back of the dacoities in this district. 
He sunk the well as soon as he found out that he was being suspected. 
Red herring, of course. However, you may be feeling anxious about 
the sub-deputy, so I’d better get on ’ : 


* At distance of forty paces from well right turn was made into 
small jungle (flora consisting mainly of ,wild plum, dog-rose, cotton 
tree, etc.) where story of villager concerning chota bagh, which has 
carried off three goat, one calf, within recent months, caused sub- 
deputy collector to give warning to mahout to proceed with caution. 
I have pleasure to report that jungle was traversed without hitch 
or confusion, elephant debouching herein and thereafter upon open 
country gradually conducing to nature of low swamp.’ 


‘This is very exciting,’ I said, as the collector again paused ; 
‘but do you mind telling me if we are getting anywhere near the 
catastrophe ?’ 

‘Not by a long way,’ he said. ‘There are three pages of pure 
scenic description before we get anywhere near. However, if 
you're tired already, I’ll leave them out and get to the critical 
parts.’ 

‘I’m not tired,’ I explained ; ‘ I’m only consumed with anxiety. 
Don’t leave out anything vital to the plot—but don’t forget that 
I am thrilled all over.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the collector, turning over four or five pages. 
“I think this ought to do you. Some hours have elapsed—they 
are still in the low country. Here we are’: 


“12.9 p.m. Large Jheel intervening, question arises as to how 
we shall surmount same, as ground adjoining approximates to 
swamp. Different arguments are pursued ad nauseam. Ramsan 
opinions that way forward will show satisfactory finale in spite of 
watery mire; mahout stiffly maintains doubt if such method will 
eventuate too softly for elephant, and proposes back turn and 
forward by the left, thereby prolonging mileage. I hesitate to 
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adjudicate between equal differents until jungly man who is cutting 
reeds by waterside is espied. I command him to approach and say 
if route through mire is safe. His response is in the affirmative, 
whereupon I abjure mahout to proceed incontinently. His face 
takes on the sullens, but he prods elephant in obedience to orders 
from superior quarters. Elephant also takes on the‘sullens, and 
with uneasily circulating trunk makes ginger steps, presently 
stopping. Mahout again protests this not a good way, but 
having word of jungly villager that all is well, I say to him 
“ Forward. Trust the people.” ’ 


“Good old democrat, the sub-deputy,’ I could not help saying. 
‘ He’s probably no longer a democrat,’ said the collector, and 
went on: 


‘In another instant the worst has happened. Elephant putting 
right forefoot in swamp is unable to withdraw same and is ensued 
with panic, whereby plunges and violent kicks follow and cause 
miasmas and terrible smells to arise from decaying vegetation of 
mire. All the pad rocks, threatening momentary precipitation of 
all into swamp water of unfathomable depth. I hold your Honour’s 
official papers in one hand, with the other I maintain insecure 
balance. Ramsan holds with both hands to rope. Mahout prods 
elephant in vain, using improper words.’ 


‘There is something extremely heroic in the way he is holding 
on to your papers,’ I said. ‘Ramsan and the mahout do not 
compare favourably with him. Please notice that. The sub- 
deputy does not wish to make a point of their cowardice, but he 
trusts to you to read between the lines.’ 

The collector grinned and read on : 


‘12.12 p.m. Elephant is stuck permanently in swamp and is 
immoveable. Loss of all concerned is threatened. N.B.—I have 
the honour to report conduct of jungly villager—who has hastily 
disappeared—as worthy of punishment owing to ignorant mis- 
directing of official party by word of mouth. 12.13 P.M. Observa- 
tions show that elephant has now sunk two inches beyond original 
sinkage. Ramsan exhibits craven mind and wishes to dismount 
and pull for the shore. I abjure all to stick to the ship (i.e. pad of 
elephant), pointing out at same time that swamp is infested with 
crocodiles (visible, two fish-eating ditto ; invisible, man-eating ditto ; 
query, how many? ). I hold always your Honour’s official papers in 
unemployed hand. 12.15pP.m. I have to report mutinous conduct 
of Ramsan, who, lowering himself by tail of elephant, has swum 
ashore and is now drying clothes in sun, having precariously run 
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blockade of imperceptible crocodiles. 12.20 P.M. Mahout threatens 
to depart for the land. I strongly deprecate and forbid desertion 
of superior officer, the elephant and your Honour’s official papers. 
Mahout arguing that elephant might be rescued if help was ob- 
tainable, and that in all cases he will no longer remain to sink 
with ship, I give involuntary permission to depart. 12.21 P.m. 
Mahout has reached shore and is now drying garment in company with 
chuprassie. Sudden appearance of man-eating crocodile (length— 
estimated from snout visible at some distance—equals fourteen feet) 
adds greatly to dangers of swim ashore, especially to those who like 
undersigned are unaccomplished to swim. I therefore sit tight 
guarding your Honour’s official papers. Heat of sun extreme. 
Many teal floating on waters of jheel.’ 


‘There’s observation for you in the hour of peril,’ said the 
collector. 

‘ But look here,’ I said, mystified. ‘How has he managed to 
put all this down on paper minute by minute as it happened ? 
I suppose it would be possible, but I shouldn’t somehow have 
suspected the sub-deputy of the requisite sang-froid.’ 

‘Nor would anybody,’ asserted the collector. ‘Of course he’s 
written it all up afterwards. The time-table’s only a fine journalistic 
touch done by guesswork. We are just getting to where he lets 
that cat out of the bag. Listen’: 


‘12.30 p.m. I beg to report elephant has sunk a further three 
inches, but is quiescent. I have therefore taken opportunity to 
abstract paper from bag and begin report to your Honour as above, 
hoping to forward by trusted messenger if same appears. At 
present no hope. Position of affairs. (1.) Mahout and chuprassie 
drying garments insun. (2.) Self alone upon pad of elephant writing 
report. Latter bearing notable resemblance to that of character in 
well-known poem. I refer to moving lines of gifted poetess : 


‘The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled ’— 


owing to mistaken instructions of absent Father. Your Honour 
standing in same loco but having left no orders except to proceed 
by elephant to village of Rajganj—now an impossibility—duty is 
clear to remain on elephant, thereby avoiding destruction by man- 
eater of self and your Honour’s official papers. 12.33P.m. Villager 
makes distant appearance. I order mahout and chuprassie to 
bring same within conversational limit. They pursue instanter. 
12.35 p.m. Villager makes reluctant approach by scruff of neck 
and receives injunctions to swim to elephant and bear despatches 
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to your Honour relating to catastrophe. 12.36 P.M. Disincline- 
ment of villager who fears man-eater. 12.39 p.m. After lecture 
by undersigned on duty to Emperor George, your Honour and 
God Almighty, and short statement of nature of punishment 
on failure of compliance with orders, villager swims to elephant. 
12.40 p.m. I hurriedly conclude despatches by reporting that 
your Honour’s official papers are still safe but unpleasant disaster 
threatened if rescue not afforded within reasonable hours. 
12.41 p.m. Last words. God save your Honour, also Emperor 
George. 
‘ Your obedient servant, 
B. P. Guose, Sub-deputy Collector.’ 


‘Is that all ?’ I enquired as the collector subsided against the 
tree-trunk, slightly exhausted from the strain of reading. 

‘ Positively the last words,’ said the collector. ‘I suppose 
we shall have to go and see about pulling him out now. Confound 
him !’ 

‘If he is still alive,’ I said reproachfully. 

* Alive !’ 

‘Do you mean that he isn’t in any danger ?’ 

The collector doubted it. 

‘It?ll be a considerable work getting the elephant out,’ he said 
heartlessly, ‘ and I suppose there is just a chance that it might sink 
at the end of some hours, if it’s really properly bogged. In that 
case Ramsan would see that the sub-deputy was got ashore. The 
mahout’s calmness points to the fact that there is no immediate 
risk. Besides, this boy ’—he indicated the runner who had brought 
the report and who was squatting comfortably on his haunches 
a little way off—‘ thinks that the elephant is not very deep, and says 
that Ramsan and the mahout thought it could be pulled out if 
they could get some other elephants to do the pulling. Apparently 
Ramsan was going off to try to borrow a couple from a Babu who 
lives in some village not far off. He may be on the scene by now. 
Still, I imagine something will go wrong if we don’t turn up per- 
sonally. Hang the sub-deputy for not leaving the mahout to go 
his own way.’ 

‘ His intentions were good,’ I pleaded. 

‘They always are,’ said the collector bitterly. ‘ But see what 
they amount to ’—he tapped the sheet of foolscap— the boy says 
that when he left him he was writing another report.’ 

‘ The sooner we rescue him, then, the better,’ I said. 
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The collector shouted for the syce to bring the ponies, and 
having given instructions to the bearer to go forward with our 
baggage to the village at which we were due that night, mounted 
and bade the boy lead us to the jheel which, he had gathered, 
could not be much more than five miles away. 

“An extra ten miles for the ponies,’ grumbled the collector. 
‘ But I suppose it might be worse.’ 

The boy ran before us lightly, and we trotted after him at a 
pace which, assuming the sub-deputy to be in articulo mortis, was 
not dashing. However, as the collector pointed out, it was no good 
laying the ponies up. This practical reflection prevented me from 
lamenting our Lycidas prematurely, and indeed I remember that 
I was in good spirits and smoked a second cheroot as I rode. Yet 
heartlessness is not my leading characteristic. 

The jheel, it turned out, lay considerably off the route we had 
taken in the morning, so much so that the collector was of the 
opinion that either the chuprassie or the mahout had had business 
of his own in that direction—business only dubiously connected with 
the Government service. 

‘ Possibly they were going to take an hour or two off to do some 
tax-collecting on their own account, while the sub-deputy busily 
wrote a book on the manners and customs of the district,’ he 
suggested. ‘ This looks like getting to the jheel.’ 

Five minutes later, following a firm path between tall grasses 
and squishy bog, we sighted an extensive jheel covered in the dis- 
tance with hosts of water-birds ; but it was not until we reached the 
far end of it and turned a bend hidden by the giant reeds that we 
came upon the scene of the disaster. 

In the middle of a small swamp, that was a sort of backwater 
of the main jheel, the elephant stood sunk to its shoulders. It was 
evidently in a resigned or hopeless state, for its small eyes were 
partially closed, its trunk curled limply, its tail was submerged, 
and its whole body motionless. Not thus limp was the sub-deputy 
collector, who sat in the centre of the pad. He had evidently 
decided that there was no further danger of sudden plunges from 
the elephant, for he had resigned his hold on the rope and arranged 
himself in a picturesque posture fronting the shore, on which half 
a dozen grown-up villagers and as many children had assembled 
and were squatting and watching him apathetically. The exact 
posture is difficult to describe. It was a sitting posture, at once stiff 
but majestic. In his left hand he held a bunch of papers, which 
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I rightly concluded were the official papers already referred to ; 
in his right a large pencil. On his knees, which were hunched up 
before him, was about a quire of foolscap at which he wrote at inter- 
vals. I say ‘at which’ rather than ‘on which,’ because, in order 
not to take any risks from overbalancing, he only wrote with one 
hand and would not bend so as to get comfortably near his paper. 
I think, too, that he was trying to impress the crowd, for whenever 
some profound thought struck him, he jabbed so airily at the fools- 
cap and wore such an important frown that he almost seemed 
to be saying, ‘ This is the way we have in Government service. 
No difficulties deter us. We write to the last gasp.’ 

He had not seen us coming round the corner; so that we were 
able to watch the birth and inscription of several ideas. I particu- 
larly liked the bend of his shoulders and the solar topee thrust well 
forward on his head. 

‘Napoleon on the Bellerophon,’ I murmured to the collector, 
who, unmoved by the comparison, called sharply : 

‘What's all this nonsense, Babu? Why don’t you come 
ashore ?’ 

As I say, the sub-deputy had not seen us, and the sudden and 
not altogether amiable hail made him jump so that his attitude 
became quite unstudied and his topee nearly fell off into the water. 
He managed, however, to catch it with the hand that held the pencil, 
and, bowing courteously from the neck, said in his genial and most 
effusive manner: 

‘Your Honour! This is great kindness indeed—very great 
kindness. But such is invariable and expected habitude of your 
Honour to all subordinate members of staff. Only belief in your 
Honour’s magnanimity and certainty to return to rescue—— ’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the collector, with more than a trace of impatience 
in his voice ; ‘but I want to know why you haven’t come ashore?’ 

‘ Your Honour,’ returned the sub-deputy swiftly and, if possible, 
still more genially, ‘I have to report lamentable catastrophe— 
due firstly to treacherous and ignorant direction of villager, secondly 
to obstinate behaviour of Ramsan, who——’ 

“I know all that,’ said the collector ; ‘ but why don’t you come 
ashore ? ” 

‘ Because, your Honour,’ replied the sub-deputy as if pained, 
‘I have to report that this elephant is sunk.’ 

‘ You’re not sunk,’ said the collector. 

‘ No, no,’ said the sub-deputy, allowing a graceful smile to play 
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about his features in case this might be a witticism, ‘ but I have to re- 
port to your Honour that dangers of sinking are considerable, depth 
of swamp varying from—’ his unoccupied hand shot out eagerly 
for his manuscript—‘ firstly, probable depth beyond elephant——’ 

‘The depth on this side of the elephant is the only thing that 
matters,’ interrupted the collector. 

‘That is very true, your Honour,’ said the sub-deputy with a 
deferential smile. ‘ Probable depth this side of elephant is——’ 

‘Is three feet at the outside,’ said the collector. 

‘ Not including depth of submerged mud, your Honour,’ insisted 
the sub-deputy eagerly. ‘ Probable depth of mud——’ 

‘ Blow the mud,’ said the collector. ‘The mahout and chup- 
rassie came ashore all right.’ 

‘ But they have ability to swim,’ urged the sub-deputy. ‘ Also, 
being ignorant men they ignored danger from man-eaters.’ 

‘Fudge!’ said the collector. ‘There’s no danger from man- 
eaters whatever.’ 

The sub-deputy had an enormous chest, which he inflated to its 
fullest capacity before he answered. 

‘I do not fear man-eaters for myself, your Honour. But as 
I have stated to mahout and chuprassie respectively, I am re- 
sponsible bearer of your Honour’s official papers. If seized by 
man-eater——’ 

The sub-deputy collector left his sentence unfinished, a slight 
quaver in his voice indicating the extent of the calamity which was 
in that case to be looked for. I think it touched the collector’s 
heart. I think we both realised that while a certain sensitiveness 
as regarded his own person might have helped to determine the sub- 
deputy not to plunge in among the crocodiles of his imagination, the 
real deciding factor was the fear of risking the precious official papers. 

‘I can’t think what he’s got hold of,’ the collector murmured 
to me. ‘ I’m positive there were no papers of the slightest value on 
the elephant.’ 

* He’s got a bundle of some sort,’ I pointed out. 

‘ Still, he must come ashore,’ insisted the collector. ‘ What is 
it ¢’ he added to an old villager, who had come up and begun jabber- 
ing and gesticulating. ‘ Two elephants arriving, are they? That 
settles it then. They'll want to begin hauling at once.’ He turned 
once more to the sub-deputy and shouted, ‘ You must come ashore 
now. Ramsan is bringing up other elephants to haul this one out. 
There may be a lot of plunging, and then where would you be ?’ 
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‘But, your Honour——’ began the sub-deputy in great 
agitation. 

The collector cut him short. 

‘I quite appreciate,’ he said, ‘the spirit you have shown in 
looking after my papers, but you must bear in mind that the safety 
of a Government official—especially one who has shown such 
care and consideration as yourself, Babu’—the sub-deputy 
acknowledged this compliment with an anxious, but gratified, smile 
and a nervous lifting of his solar topee— is much more important 
than any papers. I now order you to come ashore. If anything 
happens to the papers on the way, I shall bear the responsibility.’ 

‘Yes, your Honour, I come,’ said the sub-deputy collector, 
with a groan. 

“ One of the natives will go into the water and will beat it with 
a stick,’ added the collector. ‘As you know, this will drive away 
any crocodile there could possibly be. Never mind about the 
papers; you can leave them behind.’ 

‘I shali bring them, your Honour,’ said the sub-deputy; and 
with the grim face of one leading a forlorn hope, gathered up all his 
documents in one hand, and with the other let himself down by 
the elephant’s tail into the mud. 

Only a large-sized camera could have done justice to that shore- 
ward struggle. It was slow, because the mud was undoubtedly 
soft and the sub-deputy undoubtedly heavy. Actually the water 
came up to his waist, but the demeanour of the sub-deputy some- 
how suggested bottomless depths, not to mention innumerable 
crocodiles. I doubt if there was any big enough in the jheel to 
pull him down; but if there had been, it would not have had the 
added satisfaction of pulling down the official papers, for the 
sub-deputy held these high above his head, and’ would, I am 
convinced, so have held them till he was dragged under. His 
progress became a little less impressive as the swamp became 
shallower, but it remained fine enough for me up to the very last 
moment, when, having attained dry land, he puffed out his chest 
once more, strode manfully up to the collector, and said: 

‘I beg to present your Honour’s official papers. Also, later 
notes made on back of sunk elephant.’ 

‘ That’s all right,’ said the collector. ‘Now you'd better try 
and dry yourself while they're getting out the elephant. Next 
time you're on an elephant in a swamp, Babu, you’d do well to 
trust the elephant and not the people.’ 
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‘Certainly, your Honour,’ said the sub-deputy agreeably, 
*T shall do so.’ 

It was not until the elephant had been got out with considerable 
difficulty, and we had mounted again and begun to retrace our 
steps in the direction of the village we had started for that morning, 
that the collector bethought him of the bundle of documents 
which the”sub-deputy had presented to him. He had stuffed 
them into his coat-pocket, and now he pulled them out with the 
remark : 

‘I think I'll get rid of some of this. I don’t think we shall need 
the sub-deputy’s further notes, for example.’ 

He detached the foolscap sheets, which the sub-deputy had 
so convulsively written from the burning deck, and dropped them 
into a wayside patch of grass. 

‘Don’t make a mistake and throw away the official papers,’ 
I warned him. 

‘ Oh, they’re specially tied up with string,’ he said. ‘I wonder 
what they are.’ 

He dropped the reins on the pony’s neck and untied the string, 

and unfolded before my curious gaze the following articles: 1. An 
old toothbrush of his own. He had meant to leave it behind, but 
the bearer must have found it and wrapped it in an old sheet 
of the Pioneer. 2. One of those highly scented and padded 
Christmas cards which important Zemindars are in the habit of 
sending in to the district magistrate with the compliments of the 
season (this the collector, who dislikes scent, had also endeavoured 
to abandon in the wilderness). 3. The cover wrappings of two 
sevenpenny novels which, by the brightness of their colouring 
had evidently appealed to the bearer and been deemed by him 
worthy of preservation. 
i» The collector is not sentimental, and as he heaved this curious 
assortment also into the jungle he muttered words derogatory to 
his official subordinates in general and to the sub-deputy in 
‘ particular. + 

‘ All the same,’ he said in an apologetic sort of way as we 
trotted forward through the cool of the evening, ‘I believe he 
would have taken a bite from a crocodile rather than lose what he 
thought to be official papers.’ 

‘I’m sure he would,’ I agreed. ‘ And that’s the main thing. 
It’s the hero himself and not his achievements that gives us hope 
for the future.’ 


R. E. VERNEDE. 

















SISTE, VIATOR! 
CHOICE EPITAPHS FROM THE PEN OF WILLIAM HAYLEY. 


In a recent issue of this magazine, in an article entitled ‘ How 
Cowper got his Pension,’ I was enabled to exhibit to the public 
the forgotten personality of William Hayley. He there made his 
bow—and I am sure it was a very polite one—to the descendants 
of a former public, those whom his mannered strains charmed to a 
temporary allegiance. I there disclosed, from an unpublished 
manuscript, the complete history of his dealings with influential 
men on behalf of the poet Cowper: it was a pleasure to underline 
that act of his, that pertinacity in a good cause, remarkable in a 
man so indeterminate, the prey of many weaknesses. But the 
activities of Hayley, ‘our great painter and poet’ the eminent 
and respectable Nichols calls him in his ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
were not wholly dedicated to the living. That it was the correct 
thing in Hayley’s time to compose rhyming epitaphs, and to 
impose them on stone, our churchyards bear witness, and we are 
reminded of the prevailing custom by the jesting memorial verses 
made at the Johnson Club, which gave Goldsmith so fortunate a 
chance to shine. Brilliant character sketches of that sort are, of 
course, beyond the reach of Hayley, who was nevertheless, if I 
mistake not, the most industrious epitaph-writer of his time. This 
I am emboldened to hazard, being fortunate in the possession of a 
manuscript volume three parts packed with epitaphs which, num- 
bered and indexed precisely, reach the grand total of one hundred 
and forty-one. That these epitaphs are the work of Hayley, and 
have not merely been collected by him, several facts combine to 
prove. Insome of them the author is referred to in an unmistakable 
manner. Very many of them celebrate the virtues and affections 
of Hayley’s friends. All the notes, which are written on the left- 
hand pages of the volume, are in Hayley’s script, and, moreover, 
detail many facts that could only have been known tohim. Though 
most of the epitaphs have never been published, those which have 
are attributed to Hayley. A few were published in the Star news- 
paper. One or two are quoted by Nichols. Some appear in 
Hayley’s works. A dozen or so are to be found engraven on tombs 
and monuments over the initials ‘W.H.’ Finally, the epitaph on 
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his son, Thomas Alphonso, and the remarks he has made upon it, 
leave the matter of authorship in no manner of doubt. But the 
rhymes themselves are not in Hayley’s hand, except in a few 
instances, and who copied the bulk of them out for their weak-eyed 
author remains a puzzle. I am inclined to believe that William 
Gregory was the person, and that he was the son of a Doctor Gregory, 
who is Culy commemorated. William has made several preliminary 
flourishes within the cover, where he has written his name, following 
it up with a succession of numerals, in true copybook style. It 
seems that, in his old age, Hayley got the lad to copy out the originals, 
which dated, some of them, many years back. The latest addi- 
tions, in Hayley’s own hand, wonderfully wellwritten for a gentleman 
of seventy-four, are verses on folk who died in the year 1819. 
Hayley died in November 1820. 

The chief and perhaps most important feature of this strange 
Book of the Dead is the variety of its content. A collection of 
epitaphs, it is true, and only of epitaphs, if we except the curious 
notes that occupy its left-hand pages, but epitaphs on all sorts and 
conditions of people. Of these the vast majority were the author’s 
friends, whom to review tells one better than his own cumbrous 
memoirs how active a part the hermit of Eartham once played in 
society. Here the famous, the remembered, the forgotten, lie 
packed together as in an old and overcrowded necropolis. I think 
the least renowned are those whom we least can spare. The sudden 
value that minor memorials may acquire by throwing oblique 
unlooked-for lights upon some distant but important fact is not 
what lends value to these pages. It is rather that they house an 
indiscriminate collection where the famous are outnumbered. It 
is indeed a microcosm where the unremembered predominate. 
Where the praises of farmers, cottagers, and domestic servants are 
chanted together with the fames of heroes, men of literature, wits, 
politicians, philanthropists, a kind of epic greatness is hit upon, 
beyond the scope of the couplets of a minor poet. The whole 
exceeds in value the sum of its parts. To match these epitaphs 
singly with anything great is to undo them shamefully. To call 
up, even for a moment, Ben Jonson’s epitaph on the Countess of 
Pembroke makes Hayley’s glib valedictions verge on the contemp- 
tible. That he should write like this, sitting in the antechamber 
of death! Yet it is in this situation that the ordinary poet comes 
so completely to grief—called upon to judge a fellow-mortal and 
not being allowed to satirise him. The unfortunate Sussex poet 
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was by no means competent to recite the virtues of his departed 
friends. Nevertheless, his labours have a very human flavour, far 
superior to a contemporary collection made on a somewhat similar 
plan, for which I once gave twopence, because of its lugubrious 
title. Those who have read ‘ Lays for the Dead,’ by Mrs. Opie, the 
fair and skittish Quakeress, will understand how easy it is in the 
sepulchral departments of literature to be dreary and uninteresting, 
turning, as it were, for ever, one piece of sod with a perpetual sigh. 
It is an axiom among professional writers of epitaphs that you 
must not be obsessed by grief. In this respect Mrs. Opie seems to 
have been a deplorable amateur ; Hayley, who felt, perhaps, less 
deeply, did not forget the value and significance of art. 

So many notable names are commemorated in Hayley’s collec- 
tion that a mere recital of them is sufficient to call up a world of 
anecdote and reminiscence. Amongst them are people of such 
minor celebrity that even students of the period might be at a loss 
to place them, though each has firm possession of his unvisited and 
undusted niche. We are all supposed to know Dr. Johnson, George 
Selwyn, Howard the philanthropist, Jonas Hanway, Sheridan, 
Thurlow, General Burgoyne, Cowper, Romney, Flaxman, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Granville Shet.. Mrs. Elizabeth Montague ; 
but can you ‘ write short notes on’: William and Ann Hodges, 
Theodore Alward, Ely Bates, Eyles Irwin, Thomas Tomkins, 
Charlotte Smith, Margaret Perowne, Dr. Cyril Jackson, the Reverend 
Doctor Gregory, Joseph Cooper Walker, William Aiton? Candi- 
dates who are not seeking honours may substitute for the above 
list : Samuel Rose, Jeremiah Meyer, the Reverend James Hurdis, 
Mr. Rainback, Thomas Payne the elder, Samuel Webbe, ‘ Gentle- 
man’ Smith, Caroline Watson, Bishop Watson, Mrs. Unwin (an 
easy one), Sir John Carr. These lists comprise between them most 
of the persons of note celebrated in Hayley’s volume. Nelson 
and a small posse of naval heroes must be added, and there are a 
good many who follow at the heels of the notables. Such, for 
example are: Sarah Betts, Hayley’s nurse, without whose attentions 
the sickly child would probably never have lived to pen a line; 
Samuel Bunce, an architect, friendly with Romney, Hayley, and 
Flaxman; Major Mercer, a minor poet and a friend of the poet 
Beattie; the Reverend Alexander Hay, who, in 1784, published 
‘The Chichester Guide’; Francis Mundy, who blossomed rather 
feebly into verse on ‘ the destruction of Needham Forest’; Eliza 
Hamilton, a clever miscellaneous writer; Joseph Seagrave, a 
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Chichester man who printed Hayley’s‘ Life of Cowper,’ and Phila- 
delphia Russell, one of three sisters who kept a boarding-school in 
Chichester and taught Hayley his alphabet. 

It is remarkable what pains Hayley took to say pleasing things 
about these men and women. The men are for the most part 
saints, the women angels-elect. We know what sort of a character 
George Selwyn the wit carried out of the world with him. Here is 
his epitaph, in many respects one of the best in the book. 


‘On Georce SeLwyn, Esqre. 


‘If, their gay Favourite lost, they yet may live, 
A Tear to Selwyn let the Graces give. 
With rapid kindness teach Oblivion’s Pall 
O’er the sunk Foibles of the man to fall, 
And fondly dictate to a faithful Muse 
The prime Distinction of the Friend they lose. 
*Twas social Wit which, never kindling Strife, 
Blazed in the small sweet Courtesies of Life ; 
These little Sapphires round the Diamond Shone 
Lending soft Radiance to the richer Stone.’ 


With poor old Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, he was both 
humorous and severe. 


‘On Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


£ The Groans of Learning tell that Johnson dies. 
Farewell, rough Critic of Colossal size ! 
Grateful ye Virtues round his Grave attend 
And boldly guard your energetic Friend. 
Ye Vices stand aloof a Foe to you, 
But one, the Subtlest of your Tribe, He knew. 
In Silence Envy to his Fame be just, 
And thou’ you stain’d his spirit, spare his Dust.’ 


Perhaps the happiest passage in Cowper’s life was his friendship 
with Lady Austen, a woman of great sense and vivacity, who gave 
considerable impetus to his poetic genius. In one of his biographical 
notes Hayley says, ‘She would gladly have bestowed herself and 
her ample fortune on the hapless poet, but his heart was from his 
youth devoted to another single lady, and he only cherished for 
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this fascinating companion a purely fraternal affection.’ His 
epitaph on her is just, and, in its latter lines, eloquent. 


‘On Lapy AUSTEN. 


‘Honour and Peace, ye Guardians kindly just, 
Fail not in duty to this hallowed Dust, 
And Mortals (all whose cultured spirits know 
Joys that pure Faith and heavenly verse bestow) 
Passing this Tomb its buried Inmate bless 
And obligation to her Powers confess 
Who, when she grac’d this Earth in Austen’s name, 
Wak’d in a Poet Inspiration’s Flame 
Remov’d by Counsel like the Voice of Spring 
Fetters of Diffidence from Fancy’s Wing 
Sent the freed Eagle in the Sun to bask, 
And from the Mind of Cowper call’d—The Task.’ 


This is naturally followed by an epitaph on Mrs. Unwin, to 
whom, as all the world knows, Cowper addressed his most 
charming poem. 


‘On Mrs. Unwin, THE ‘ Mary’ or Cowper. 


‘ Trusting in God with all her Heart and Mind 
This Woman proved magnanimously kind, 
Endur’d affliction’s desolating Hail, 

And watch’d a poet thro’ Misfortune’s Vale. 
Her spotless Dust angelic Guards defend : 

It is the Dust of Unwin, Cowper’s Friend. 
That single Title in itself is Fame 

For all who read his Verse revere her name.’ 


Amongst the numbers of people who visit Kew Gardens there 
are few, I imagine, who feel any impulse to reverence the name of 
Aiton. Yet to the energy, genius, and devotion of the two William 
Aitons we owe the position the Gardens now hold, and their scientific 
first-fruits. The story of William Aiton the elder is not without 
romance. In 1754 he came up to London, a gardener in search of 
employment. Taken as an assistant at the old botanic garden at 
Chelsea, he appears five years later at Kew, in supreme command. 
After some thirty years’ work he produced ‘ Hortus Kewensis, 
being a Catalogue of the Plants cultivated in the Royal Garden 
at Kew.’ This was at once recognised as a work of authority. 
Hayley came to know him by being at school with his son, William 
26—2 
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Aiton the younger, who lived to carry on his father’s work, became 
a favourite of George the Third, and was one of the founders of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The school where Hayley and the 
young Aiton became acquainted was, in its day, of very high repute. 
The learned Dr. Rose of Chiswick had a reputation for turning out 
sound scholars and good citizens. His son, Samuel Rose the 
barrister, who has his place amongst the epitaphs, is known to 
literary history as one of Cowper’s friends and correspondents. 
Hayley describes William Aiton the younger as ‘ A man universally 
beloved for the sweetness of his manners and the liberality of 
his heart.’ When his father, the old Curator of Kew, died, Hayley 
wrote in memory of him this epitaph, which, if only for the sentiment 
expressed in the last line, deserves the affection of all lovers of 
gardens. 


‘On Wit1aM AITON. 


‘ Flowers that, assembled from each foreign Spot, 
Here bloom by royal aid and bless your Lot 
In circling Rows a radiant Glory frame 
Round this memorial of your Aiton’s name ; 
His patient care, his pure benignant Mind 
Rank and Distinction to vour Tribes assign’d ; 
With you permit no venal bard to bend 
In just Regard of Flora’s buried Friend, 

"Tis Hers his living Monument to raise 

Proof of his Toil and Herald of his Praise, 

Nor ends the Plaudit of his Virtues here 

Those who embellish Earth to Heaven are dear.’ 


It was a pretty idea, thus to invoke the flowers, and ‘ Flora’s buried 
Friend ’ is so delightfully eighteenth-century-wise that I would not 
blot it out. It is not difficult to imagine William Aiton and George 
walking together down one of the paths at Kew, the king with 
uncontrollable curiosity putting a thousand questions to the savant : 
‘ What’s this, what d’ye call this, have ye got this in your book, 
Aiton? Hey? What?’ and the old man’s slow scholarly replies. 
No poet then invited everybody to ‘Come down to Kew in lilac 
time,’ and Aiton, having only slugs and suchlike to contend against, 
could sleep untroubled by the midnight onslaughts of the suffragette. 

If in the reign of the farmer-monarch suffragettes were yet 
unknown—though it may well be suggested that Margaret Nicolson 
was actuated by a desire for the franchise—bluestockings were at 
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least no rarity. Arch Madame Piozzi, wealthy Mrs. Montague, 
clever Fanny Burney, demure Amelia Opie, brilliant Mrs. Hemans, 
good Mrs. Hannah More—these are the capital names that head a 
very long list of lady notables. Of these none but Mrs. Montague 
is here celebrated. It appears that the great leader of fashion 
once invited Hayley to breakfast with her, téte-d-téte, an honour 
you may be sure he did not easily forget. For this lady was once 
all-powerful in London society, and well might Hayley plume 
himself on the recollection of such a favour. She could afford 
even to drop the acquaintance of Dr. Johnson, who earned her dis- 
pleasure by a too frank criticism of her famous essay on Shake- 
speare. He was still invited to her assemblies, but she took no 
notice of him. Hayley, less bold in criticism, worshipped con- 
tentedly from afar. The epitaph, which, one presumes, he would 
have revised considerably before publication, is a mixture of 
compliment and characterisation. 


‘On Mrs. Montaaue. 


‘Thou chief of Britain’s literary Fair, 
' Thy merits Montague let truth declare. 

Radiant in Genius and refined in Taste 

By Wit and Wisdom emulously graced 

By each alternately empowered to please 
Enlivening Dignity with graceful Ease, 
Shakespear whose Powers thy Critic Page displays 
Shakespear Himself is proud to speak thy Praise. 


Permit no flattering Eulogist to tell 

How on thy Converse ’twas my joy to dwell 
Sweet was that Converse when thy Evening Hour 
Drew Learning’s Sons to hail its cheering Power 
Yet sweeter when it pleased thee to unbend 

In social Breakfast with a single Friend 

That banquet treasured in Remembrance Kind 
Keeps thee still present to my grateful Mind 

Thy Letters, of my Breakfast-Board the Grace 
Still let me hear Thee speaking, Face to Face, 
They all thy various attributes impart 
Delightfully unveil thy Mind and Heart 

Thy fine Perception and thy forceful Nerve 

That win the confidence they well deserve 

Make Admiration on thy Words attend 

And feeling Breasts enshrine Thee as their Friend.’ 
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Among the better epitaphs—those that breathe a sincere spirit 
of appreciation—are two that cannot be passed over. They are on 
two Thomases—Thomas Tomkins, and Thomas Payne the elder. 
If Tomkins were to come to life again he would probably have much 
to bewail, for he was by profession a calligrapher, an artist standing 
on a peculiar pinnacle, defying competition.! Hayley has given 
him a delightful titlh—‘ Thomas Tomkins the Pre-eminent Penman.’ 
This epitaph has been copied out with unusual care in a large sloping 
hand, a delicate allusion to the profession of the man it celebrates. 
Tomkins was no mean person, though D’Israeli has ridiculed him ; 
he was intimate with Johnson, Reynolds, and other men of note, 
and his masterpieces are works of great beauty and cunning. He 
kept a writing-school in Forster Lane. The once famous Dr. Parr, 
a heavy charlatan, who was Tomkins’s contemporary, is his anti- 
podes. This gentleman was known for the illegibility of his hand- 
writing, and I have a terrible letter of his which fully bears out the 
tradition. The curious will find one of his letters reproduced in 
facsimile (as a solemn warning to scribblers) in the first volume of 
Richard Warner’s ‘ Literary Recollections.’ I am afraid that the 
typewriter has done no good to the descendants of Tomkins. This 
is his epitaph : 

‘In Memory 


Or Tuomas TOMKINS THE PRE-EMINENT PENMAN. 
1816. 


‘Tomkins! surpassing all the Sons of Men 
In the free Movements of a graceful Pen, 
Whose skilful flow embellish’d every Line 
Forcibly bold, or delicately fine : 
Thy life was like thy Penmanship: complete 
In Excellence, to Contemplation sweet. 
Farewell! since God, to recompense thy Worth, 
Has call’d thy spirit from the troubled Earth, 
To view with Rapture, and with Love revere, 
Works of His Finger, in Perfection’s Sphere.’ 


The second of these Thomases, Thomas Payne the elder, was, 
in his own line, as celebrated as Tomkins, for he was the first book- 
seller to issue a regular catalogue. His shop in the Strand, which 


1 I notice, in a current catalogue, ‘Tomkins (Thomas) The Beauties of 
Writing exemplified in a Variety of Plain and Ornamental ry eg designed 
to excite emulation in this Valuable Art, London 1777, oblong folio, 


+» ote.’ 
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prospered and increased under his able guidance, was the favourite 
meeting-place of eighteenth-century biblios. Many a parcel of 
books from Payne’s shop found its way into the long library at 
Eartham. Those who delight to scan the monthly catalogues of 
second-hand booksellers, as others do catalogues of seeds or wine, 
—for most of us have some mad spot in our natures—those, I say, 
who rip off their thin wrappers with childish eagerness, should 
sometimes pour a libation to the memory of Thomas Payne. I have 
seen these traders in old literature sitting in their dens like spiders, 
waiting to pull the leg of the innocent purchaser ; I have, to my cost, 
bargained with female booksellers, expert at dissimulation, sharper 
than needles: none of these did honest Thomas resemble. Think, 
as you read his epitaph, of the days when Elizabethan folios fetched 
a few shillings, blackletter was just beginning to be asked for, and 
the dealers ‘felt no wish for disingenuous gain.’ 


‘On Tuomas Payne THE ELDER. 


‘ Around this tomb ye Friends of Learning bend 
It holds your faithful tho’ your humble Friend. 
Here lies the literary merchant, Payne, 

The countless volumes that he sold contain 
No name by liberal Commerce more carest 
For virtues that become her Votary’s Breast. 
Of cheerful Probity, and kindly plain, 

He felt no wish for disingenuous gain. 

In manners frank, in manly spirit high, 
Alert good nature sparkled in his Eye.’ 


Thomas Payne’s honesty was not of the ‘ best policy’ order; it 
was a natural indwelling quality. 

And now quotation must cease, though we have turned only a 
few of these memorial pages. I fear that light discussions and 
comments upon single examples have allowed the general import 
of the volume to escape. Yet throughout its perusal I have heard, 
at intervals, the music of humanity. No mere scrap-book collection 
this—voices have warned me, here you have something that touches 
the universal. How thickly these men and women lie packed 
within Hayley’s pages! Again and again the music of Gray’s 
‘Elegy ’ has sounded unbidden in my ears; it commemorates the 
beginning and the end, the cottage, the hearth, a ploughman’s 
days, the simplicity of village funerals. Gray, with his large 
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utterance, celebrates potential heroes, lays stress on circumstance, 
refines upon what might have been; here, in a record not less 
poetical because it is particular, we read the very bills of mortality. 
These heroes fell at Trafalgar or Waterloo, we know the fields 
trodden by Hayley’s ploughmen. Some went down to the grave to 
the rhythm of many feet, to the roll of drums, with the symbolism 
of draped banners ; others had to be content with walking funerals 
and could not afford tombstones: but in this place the great and 
the humble are buried together with an equal profusion of capitals 
and quality of heroic couplets. Our scholar does not scamp the 
epitaphs of his humbler friends ; his diction, such as it is, is at the 
service of all. He passes them all in review, and carefully registers 
their various ends. Death came in many shapes to Hayley’s 
friends and companions, to review whose obsequies is to be general 
mourner. Malignant fever, a broken heart, lost at sea, leaped from 
a burning ship, struck dead in a Sussex windmill, fell at Waterloo, 
burnt to death while rescuing his children, perished in the Bonds 
of France, slain by a ruffian, suffocated, drowned, murdered— 
these are some whom violent death overcame. But the majority 
lived quiet lives, and died in peaceable beds. 

Again, these records of Hayley’s are the records of a bygone 
society. Their occasional details, their frequent verisimilitudes, 
the gravity which went to their compiling, serve to recreate the age 
in which they were written. Circumstantial, abounding in un- 
expected corroborations, and small clearings-up of relationship, 
they are not scattered notices, but an organic whole. In the absence 
of the poet’s diary, which I suspect is somewhere in existence, 
they best describe Hayley and his ‘circle,’ though the circle is 
composed of tombstones. He appears in company with many sorts 
of people ; he tells us the names of his Sussex neighbours, his servants, 
his preceptors, his most distant correspondents, and does not 
forget to add notes upon their characters. He tells us that he 
induced Gibbon to join with him in getting a friendless orphan into 
the navy, and wrote a narrative of his adventures; that a scheme 
was set on foot for erecting a monument to Cowper, but did not 
succeed ; and that the amorous adventures of Betts, A.B., the son 
of Hayley’s nurse, are faithfully described in ‘ the novel of Cornelia 
Sedley.” We can imagine him talking over benevolent schemes 
with Jonas Hanway, basking in the sun of Gibbon’s learning, dining 
with General Burgoyne, examining the latest engraving from the 
burin of Caroline Watson. We can track him from the cradle to 
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the grave, and meet most of his friends upon the way. I like to 
know that Mrs. Poole was ‘ the revered mother-in-law of the author's 
sisterly friend Henrietta Poole of Lavant,’ and am seriously shocked 
to hear that ‘ Her placid and beneficent life ended suddenly at an 
entertainment where she was accidentally suffocated by a morsel 
of her dinner.’ I have read the rural philosophy of Ely Bates, and 
can quite understand how pleased Hayley was to be entertained 
by him at Blackheath in the year 18—. I have tried even to read 
the poetry of Francis Munday. It is pleasant to be able to link 
up some of these minor celebrities; to know, for instance, that 
Ann Hodges, wife of the painter who accompanied Captain Cook 
on his famous voyage and drew those graphic pictures of savages 
that enliven the quarto account of it, was not only ‘ in mind, person, 
talents, and manners, one of the most angelic women that ever 
lived,’ but was also sister to Sir John Carr, ‘ Erin’s green knight, 
and Europe’s wandering star.’ For this, and for a great deal more, 
I am indebted to the energy of William Hayley, ‘ our great painter 
and poet.’ Let us forget his frailties, remembering these epitaphs. 
How badly he has been shown up, placed for a few moments beside 
William Blake! The villagers of Felpham liked Blake ; Hayley 
was outside their sympathy. I mark the closing scenes. His 
son Alphonso is dead, his wife has left him, Hayley is alone in ‘ The 
Turrets,’ his marine hermitage, whose foundation-stone Romney 
helped to place on a festive day twenty-three years in the past. 
The gates are closely shut against intruders, for the once social bard 
has ceased to desire visitors. He lives alone, suffering under a 
painful disease; the villagers circulate strange tales about him. 
Yet I believe him good in the main, in spite of scandalous stories, 
and should have walked sorrowfully in the wake of a quiet procession 
when, on November the twelfth, 1820, he quitted his hermitage for 


ever. 


H. Row.anps 8. Cotpicott. 
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SPRAGGE’S CANYON. 


BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


CHAPTER XV. 


SAMANTHA. 
I. 


Samantua half lifted the unconscious girl, and propped her up in 
a sitting position, against the wall. She handled the soft limp 
body vigorously. Beneath Samantha’s shaking, Hazel recovered 
consciousness. She opened her eyes and sighed. Then, seeing 
Samantha reading the questions in her eyes, she began to tremble 
violently. 

‘What has happened ? ’ 

Samantha’s voice was hard and masterful. 

‘Oh! Those snakes! I have been bitten, bitten ! ’ 

‘Whar ?’ 

Hazel thrust out her foot. Upon the arched instep was a drop 
of blood, hiding two tiny punctures. 

Samantha drew in her breath. Then it was true. And the 
issues became clear as Californian sunlight. If this foolish, city- 
bred girl died, George might return to her. She was strong enough, 
comely enough, loving enough to make him return. Harsh 
experience had taught her the inevitability of consequence. 

Well, let the pretty fool die! Let the stronger survive,—the 
cardinal principle of life in the wilderness. 

She stared at the drop of blood, dark against the white foot. 
Had the colour been scarlet, arterial instead of venous, nothing 
could have saved Hazel. Samantha knew that. 

The second struggle ended as swiftly as the first. Samantha 
seized her stout nightgown, and tore from it a strip of linen. 

‘ Sit still,’ she commanded. 

Swiftly, she wrapped the linen above the slender ankle. Then 
she rushed into the kitchen, returning with an iron skewer. She 
began to tighten the ligature, till Hazel protested. 


1 Copyright, 1914, by H. A. Vachell, in the United States of America. 
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‘Stop yer noise!’ said Samantha. ‘ Ye’ll be worse hurt before 
I’m through with ye.’ 

She dashed again into the kitchen. Hazel closed her eyes, to 
open them upon a flash of light. Samantha had lit a candle, and 
was trying the edge of a knife upon her thumb. 

‘Don’t scream ! ’ 

Hazel set her teeth, remembering what George had done to the 
colt. She realised’that Samantha was intent upon saving her life. 

Samantha lanced the wound till the blood flowed freely. She 
bent down, and began to suck fiercely at the punctures. Hazel was 
too weak to resist, hardly able to understand what was being done. 

‘ Now,’ said Samantha, in the same hard voice, ‘ I’ll fetch Aunt 
Almiry. Don’t you move. Moving makes the blood circulate 
faster.’ 

She ran upstairs. 

Presently, Mrs. Spragge appeared. The two women carried 
Hazel to her room, and laid her flat upon her bed. 

‘ Whar’s George ?’ asked the mother. 

‘I dunno. Somewheres in the hills, watching out fer deer.’ 

‘ And how did this happen ? ’ 

Hazel, not Samantha, explained feebly. Mrs. Spragge went 
downstairs and returned with the key of the den. 

‘George might hev blundered in.’ 

‘Make a poultice of the weed, and an infusion,’ said Samantha. 
Mrs. Spragge nodded. 

‘Tl ride fer Mr. Bungard, Auntie.’ 

“He ain’t much good.’ 

‘Mebbe he knows what drugs ter use.’ 

* Mebbe.’ 

‘T'll ride George’s sorrel.’ 

* Wal—don’t spare him.’ 

Hazel listened and shuddered. Then deadly sickness overcame 
her. 


II. 


Within ten minutes Samantha was on her way to Aguila, taking 
the short bridle-path across the hills familiar to her from childhood. 
The hamlet slumbered ; nota light gleamed even in Pat Hennessy’s 
saloon. Samantha drew rein at the drugstore, slid from the panting 
sorrel, and rang the bell furiously. Presently, a head was thrust out 
of a window, and a petulant voice was heard : 
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‘ Quit ringing that bell! What do you want at this hour ?’ 
‘The Perfessor,’ shouted Samantha. ‘Case o’ snake-bite.’ 
“Mercy! It’s you, Samantha. Who’s bitten, child ?’ 

‘Miss Goodrich. Where’s the Perfessor, Mis’ Bungard. There 
ain’t a minute ter lose.’ 

‘Mr. Bungard isin San Lorenzo. He returns to-morrow.’ 

‘Dear! Do you know what drugs oughter be used ?’ 

‘I don’t—I don’t. And there isn’t a soul in this village who 
would know. And the telegraph office’s closed! My! How 
awful! That nice young girl!’ 

Samantha went back to the sorrel, hearing inarticulate questions 
from the ex-school-marm, but paying no attention to them. She 
had to act quickly, to make a big decision. She could ride to the 
county town, nearly eighteen miles distant, or try a ten-mile cut 
across the brush hills to Roblar, where there were sulphur springs of 
some repute and a doctor. 5 

‘Where are you going ?’ shrilled Mrs. Bungard. 

‘To Roblar.’ 

‘You'll never make it by night.’ 

‘I’m a-goin’ ter try.’ 

She was already in the saddle. Bending down, she patted the 
wet neck of her horse. 

‘Yer work is cut fer ye,’ she whispered. 

The sorrel stretched himself into a gallop, for a mile of straight 
county road lay in front of him. 

* Kin I do it ?’ thought Samantha. 

She sailed on smoothly, till she came to the sttiian of the ways. 
Leaving the road, she plunged into the brush, following a narrow 
track which led to the summit of a divide. Only once before had the 
gitl travelled this rough road. On that occasion, she had helped 
George to drive a bunch of calves to Roblar. The difficulties of that 
particular job remained green in her memory. George had never 
attempted such a task a second time. 

She walked the sorrel up the steep incline, slipping from the 
saddle and leading him. Fortunately the moon, although waning, 
shone bright in a cloudless sky. On the summit, she paused for an 
instant. The wildest part of a wild county lay in front of her, 
gorge and gulch, scrub-oak and chaparral, a labyrinth through 
which she must find her way. Below, she could hear the yapping 
ofacoyote. This was a sanctuary for all wild things, and her pulses 
thrilled because she felt as wild as any of them. 
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‘ We must take chances,’ she said to the sorrel. 

The descent was sharp, a rough sidehill, honeycombed with 
squirrel holes, spotted with loose rocks and stones, but free from 
brush. Straight as a line sped the horse. Samantha leaned back, 
giving the animal a loose rein. If he stumbled, he would turn a 
somersault, rolling over his rider, crushing her beneath his weight. 
Samantha hoped that she would be killed outright if such an accident 
happened. Badly injured, she would die by inches. They reached 
the bottom, and the sorrel stopped trembling upon the edge of a 
wide gulch, a recent wash-out crossing the trail at right-angles. 

‘No time to go around,’ said Samantha, addressing the horse. 
She let him look at the gulch. Then she walked him back, patting 
his neck and talking to him coaxingly. She felt sure that he 
understood. 

‘Now!’ 

She went at the gulch top speed. Upon the ragged edge of it, 
she raised her arm, and struck hard with the rawhide quirt. 

She was over ! 

Samantha gave a shout of triumph. In her mind, the gulch 
presented a test case. If they leapt that, Roblar would be reached. 

Struggling through the brush, scourged by the manzanita, 
she lost the trail half a dozen times, and as often found it again. 
At last, breathless and quivering with fatigue, she gained the 
second summit, higher than the first. She was half-way to Roblar. 

A bad quarter of an hour followed. The trail, after leaving 
the summit, wound through a wild gorge. A hundred feet below 
was a watercourse—a roaring torrent in the rainy season, dry in 
summer. Above impended a wall of rock. Samantha noticed 
with dismay that the rough path had crumbled away in places ; 
big boulders lay upon it and small heaps of shale. Obviously, 
this trail must have been abandoned by the few squatters who 
used it to pack grub to their claims. 

Why ? 

Unable to answer the question, knowing no other road, she 
pushed on. Very soon she had to dismount and lead the sorrel. 
More than once, the horse pulled back, snorting and trembling, 
as displaced stones crashed into the watercourse below. The path 
became more narrow—so narrow that retreat might be impossible. 

‘We won’t go back,’ said Samantha. 

Suddenly, the trail widened, and the last half of this dangerous 
traverse was comparatively easy. 
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‘ All right now,’ said Samantha. 

They were approaching a more fertile belt of country, part of 
a big rancho, once a Spanish grant. Samantha intended to make 
up time galloping across smooth undulating pastures. She was 
now less than five miles from Roblar, as the crow flies, but after 
crossing the rancho a bad bit of country remained, impenetrable 
brush, if a traveller chanced to wander from the trail. As she 
galloped on, she wondered why the trail through the gorge had 
been suffered to fall into such a perilous condition. What lazy, 
shiftless fools these squatters were ! 

Her mind, at this moment, no longer dwelt upon Hazel or 
George. She had concentrated all her energies upon reaching 
Roblar ; she could think of nothing except the trail, which seemed 
to grow attenuated as she advanced, Such as it was, it had been 
used for half a century. 

What ailed it ? 

The question was answered. Right across it was stretched a 
barb-wire fence of six strands! Too late Samantha remembered 
that she had read of this fencing in the local paper. The whole 
rancho had been fenced and cross-fenced within the past six months. 
more, the original grant had been sold and subdivided. 

She dismounted, staring ruefully at this terrible obstacle. 
Could she break it down? She tried to do so, lacerating her bare 
hands on the sharp barbs. The staples were new, driven securely 
into new posts. Two strong men with proper tools might effect 
a passage for a horse after an hour’s work. Or, it could be cut 
with pincers in half a minute! 

Samantha computed distances. With a groan she decided 
that she dared not waste time by following the fence. It stretched 
for miles on each side of her ; it passed over places where no horse 
could go, where a man might have to crawl. 

To attempt to leap it was madness. The gallant sorrel would 
refuse. Californian horses leap wide gulches upon occasion, not 
wire fences. 

She must leave him. 

She tied him securely, not tothe fence against which he might 
have maimed himself, but to the stout branch of a live oak. She 
took off the saddle and blanket. 

Then she climbed the fence, and began to run. 

Oddly enough, for the first time she was afraid. Californian 
girls do not go afoot through the wilderness, or through pastures 
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where bulls are turned out. The chance of meeting a bull might 
be negligible, but it worried Samantha. 

She’ followed the old trail," losing it and finding it again and 
again. She crossed three fences, tearing her canvas skirt to 
ribbons. Finally, she struck the strip of brush between her and 
Roblar. 

How she crossed it, she never knew. Within two minutes she 
had lost the trail, and she never found it. Roblar was within a 
mile of her, and she steered due east by the stars. She ran across 
open spaces, tiny glades scattered here and there; she fought her 
way upright through thickets which might have daunted a curly- 
coated retriever. She crawled where she could not walk. Sharp 
flints cut her bare hands ; her face was scratched by thorns, black 
with dirt, swollen and covered with weals. Yet she pushed on. 

She was utterly spent when she reached the doctor’s house. 


III. 


And unrecognisable! The doctor beheld a wild creature, 
presumably female, wearing rags, and hardly able to move or speak. 
But he guessed instantly that this was the result of some tremendous 
emergency. He gripped Samantha by the arm, and supported her 
into his surgery, switching on the electric light. 

‘ Water,’ gasped Samantha. 

He poured some spirits of ammonia into a tumbler of water. 
Samantha drank it eagerly. Then she tried to speak, and 
failed. 

‘ Take your time,’ said the doctor. ‘ You want me, don’t you ?’ 
She nodded. ‘I'll get ready. You will be better directly. Drink 
some more water, if you feel like it.’ 

Samantha lay back in her chair. 

The doctor returned in three minutes. He was a young man, 
not yet thirty, but he happened to be a Californian ; and he had 
attended squatters in the brush hills, finding his way to their rough 
claims by brightest day and darkest night. He knew, also, none 
better, the difficulty of extracting a lucid statement from a squatter. 
Samantha astonished him when she said curtly : 

‘Rattlesnake bite in Spragge’s Canyon. Young girl bitten on 
her foot, near the ankle. Done what we could. Tied it up good 
an’ tight above the ankle, opened up the wound good an’ deep, 
sucked it good an’ hard, an’ come fer you.’ 
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“You did all that ?’ 

She nodded, faintly smiling. The smile was a grimace, but the 
doctor was not a slave to appearances. 

* And how did you get here from Aguila ?’ 

* Acrost the trail.’ 

‘There isn’t a trail now.’ 

“ Can’t we skin outer this? I'll talk as we drive along.’ 

“One up on you,’ he remarked grimly. ‘ It’s a long way round, 
but my automobile will get there in less than two hours. There’s 
no hurry.’ 

* No—hurry ?’ 

Samantha sat up, staring at his grave face. He explained 
quickly : 

‘Practically, you’ve done nearly all that is possible. If she 
lives, she'll owe her life to you. Everything depends upon how 
much poison got into her system, and the strength of that poison, 
which varies. It’s a bad time of year for snake-bite. There’s 
no tremendous hurry, because she'll be past help when I get to 
Spragge’s Canyon, or on the mend.’ 

He went out. 

Presently his wife came in bringing some hot soup, which 
Samantha obediently swallowed. The doctor’s wife, snuffing out 
a heroine, fussed over her, bathing her face and hands, lending 
her another blouse and skirt. By the time the automobile was 
purring at the front door, Samantha had recovered her speech and 
her self-possession. She was snugly wrapped up in a warm cloak 
with a hood to it. The doctor tucked her into a fur-lined buggy- 
robe, and then mounted beside her. A thirty-mile journey, over 
rough roads, lay in front of them. 

When the car was going smoothly, the doctor said : 

‘ Now—post me.’ 

She recited the facts without interruption. 

He asked his first question— 

‘ How much time elapsed between your waking up, thinking you 
heard a scream, and applying the ligature ? ’ 


‘A minute—two minutes ?’ 

“ Mebbe.’ 

‘ Not more than that ?’ 

‘I can’t say.’ 

‘ It’s like this. I remember a case of a rancher bit in the thumb 
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by a big rattler. The man was pulling wood out of his wood pile. 
He had a chopper handy, and, by Jove! he’d grit enough to chop 
off his thumb, there and then.’ 

* Fer the land’s sake ! ’ 

‘The poison never got into his system at all. I had another . 
case, an Irishman. He was burning brush. He got bit in the finger, 
but it seems he danced about abusing himself because he had left 
Ireland, where there were no snakes. He was tied up some five 
minutes after the bite... .’ 

‘ And he died ?’ Samantha asked breathlessly. 

‘He nearly died. Odd thing, for years afterwards he suffered 
from blood-poisoning in May, the month in which he was bitten.’ 

‘We hev a bundle o’ the dried weed.’ 

‘Don’t believe in that. Say, you haven’t told me one thing. 
How did this girl get bitten in the middle of the night ? ’ 

Samantha squirmed uneasily. Hazel was the Spragges’ guest. 

* Jest—curiosity.’ 

* What ?’ 

“George Spragge collects rattlers, sells °em to a dealer. George 
keeps eminatank. Miss Goodrich, who is visitin’ us, was scairt 0’ 
rattlers, so George tole me an’ Aunt Almiry to say nothin’ about 
‘em. Miss Goodrich did ask me questions, and I surmise she 
couldn’t make head nor tail o’ my answers. George bein’ out ter- 
night, after deer, she jest naturally thought she’d do some prospectin’ 
on her own.’ 

‘TI see,’ said the doctor. 

Samantha volunteered no more information. She lay back, 
closing her eyes. The doctor thought that she was asleep. 


IV. 


She was telling herself, with endless repetition, that if Hazel 
died it would be because first aid had not been rendered quickly 
enough. Hazel’s death, then, would lie at her door. At this 
moment she might be a murderess! George, if he knew the truth, 
would so regard her. 

The doctor heard a choking noise. 

‘What's up ?’ 

* Nothin’.’ 

The doctor thought to himself that she was overwrought—and 
no wonder ! 
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‘ You have a cry, ii you feel like it,’ he said kindly. ‘ It'll do you 
a lot of good.’ 

Apparently, she believed him. For half an hour he heard 
sobbing. When the sobs ceased, he remarked genially : 

‘You’re a wonder! That ride through the gorge. I know 
the place. Wouldn’t cross it by daylight. And then, leaving the 
horse! And that last bit of brush. Bully!’ 

‘I might hev got to her sooner.’ 

‘Is that bothering you? Do you think I allow such thoughts 
to bother me? Notmuch! Sometimes I might get to my patients 
quicker. I like to finish my dinner. I just hate getting up, nights. 
I’m not always as quick as I was to-night. Now, look here, don’t 
you worry! I feel in my bones that this Miss—— 

* Goodrich.” 

* Will show less signs of this night’s work than you do. She'll 
be mighty sick, nausea of the worst kind, and her leg may swell 
up, but I'll bet a dollar you were in time.’ 

‘Mebbe,’ said Samantha miserably. 

It was quite impossible to cheer up. Hazel’s death meant an in- 
supportable burden upon a sensitive conscience ; the more sensitive, 
perhaps, because for one or two minutes it had been indurated by 
passion and hatred. If Hazel did not die, she would marry George. 

Poor Samantha ! 


A 


Dawn was breaking as the car rushed through Aguila. The 
sun shone far below the horizon, but silver streaks appeared behind 
the peaks of the Coast Range. The freshness of the morning 
cooled Samantha’s burning cheeks and brow. In a few minutes 
the Canyon would be reached. Samantha passed her fingers across 
her face, feeling the weals made by the manzanita boughs, wondering 
what she looked like in the cold grey light. 

They crossed the bridge. : 

“Is that the bridge where those outlaws were lynched ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

“Served ’em right, eh ?’ 

Samantha answered dully: ‘I dunno’. I useter think that 
way.’ 

‘ What made you change ?’” 

‘Mebbe they was driven to crime.’ 
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‘Pshaw! Weren’t they murderers ?’ 

Samantha shuddered and made no reply. The lights of the 
house could be seen. There was a light in Hazel’s room, and 
in the parlour. As the car stopped, George came hurrying down 
the steps. 

‘That you, Samanthy ?’ 

‘How's Hazel 2?’ 

* She’s alive.’ 

‘T’ve brought the doctor, George.’ 

The doctor had jumped from the car, as she spoke. George 
recognised him, and grasped his hand, wringing it fiercely. 

‘Thank God, ye’ve come. She'll pull through now. Waitin’ 
fer ye, believin’ we was no good, mighty near finished her. We've 
filled her full o’ whisky.’ 

‘Please take me to her.’ 

The two men mounted the creaking stairs. Samantha remained 
below. She heard Mrs. Spragge’s deep tones; and then George’s 
steps returning. She sat down in the shadow, turning her face 
from the lamplight. George came in and shut the door. He 
stood near her, staring at her, not recognising the skirt and blouse. 
He began awkwardly : 

‘Maw tole me what you done, Samanthy. Suckin’ the wound!’ 

‘ That’s all right.’ 

‘Gee! I should jest say so! I got back *bout half an hour 
after you went off. Whar did ye strike this Roblar doctor ? ’ 

* At Roblar.’ 

‘At—Roblar? Ye ain’t bin to Roblar ?’ 

‘Yes, I hev.’ 

‘But how ?’ 

‘ By the old trail.’ 

He poured question after question upon her, which she answered 
in monosyllables, keeping her face in the shadow. His excitement 
told upon her. For the first time she began to realise what she 
had done, the tremendous feat of physical and mental endurance. 
She had a glimpse of herself as he beheld her. When she finished, 
he cried out sharply : 

‘Samanthy, stan’ up, an’ look at me. Lemme look at—you.’ 

She obeyed. 

The light from the lamp fell upon her swollen, bruised face. Not 
only manzanita, but cactus, the wild prickly pear, with its venomous 
spines, had disfigured her. George groaned : 

27—2 
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‘Oh, my God!’ 

She spoke quietly : 

‘I reckon I’m the awf'lest sight.’ 

* An’ you done this thing fer—her ! ’ 
Her eyes met his steadily : 

‘I done it fer you, George.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WILBUR AND HAZEL. 


I 


GroRGE gazed deep into the soul of Samantha. Then, abruptly, 
he turned and went out of the house. 

He waited on the front porch for the doctor to join him. It was 
nearly five o’clock ; and presently he could hear Samantha moving 
about the kitchen, preparing breakfast. He rushed in excitedly, 
exclaiming : 

‘You go to bed, Samanthy.’ 

‘No; I don’t feel like it.’ 

‘You must be plum foundered.’ 

‘Mebbe you'll milk my cows ? ’ 

He ‘nodded, retreating slowly. loth to leave her, but sensible 
that the situation was beyond his powers of speech. He had 
returned from the hills about three, without any venison, arriving 
breathless and much perturbed, for he had seen lights in the house, 
and knew that something must have happened. Hazel, by this 
time, was under the influence of the whisky which Mrs. Spragge 
made her swallow in copious doses. In a few words, the mother 
told her son of Hazel’s misadventure. He had stammered out : 

‘ Why in Thunder did she go foolin’ with my snakes ? ’ 

To this question, Mrs. Spragge replied‘curtly : 

‘ When she’s feelin’ better you kin ask her.’ 

But there was no need to ask. He was shrewd enough to guess 
right. Curiosity had beguiled her to pry into his private affairs. 
He suspended judgment, realising that the punishment far trans- 
cended the crime. Mrs. Spragge told him, however, that, in her 
opinion, Hazel would recover. Her last words before she hastened 
back to the patient made a profound impression. 
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‘Samanthy sucked the pizon from the wound.’ 

George then entered his den, after receiving the key, which 
Mrs. Spragge handed to him in grim silence. His first impulse waa 
to destroy the snakes, every one of them! Candle in left hand, 
stick in right, he unlocked the door. Had he found one rattler 
prepared to show fight, he would, assuredly, have dispatched the 
nine. The snakes, however, had crawled into corners and under 
furniture. The tank was empty. George stood in the middle of 
the room. He noted the raised lid of the travelling box. Hazel 
had pried into that first. Finding nothing, she had examined the 
tank. 

He went out of the room. The snakes could be slain by daylight 
—or replaced in the tank. The lust to kill passed from him, leaving 
him curiously limp and indifferent. For the first time he was 
thinking of his well-beloved with detachment, peering beneath her 
white skin, comparing her with Samantha. 

Suppose Hazel died ? 

He decided that she would live, having tremendous faith in his 
mother’s prognosis. He felt, also, an odd conviction that Mrs. 
Spragge would not lament Hazel’s untimely decease; and, very 
slowly, Mrs. Spragge’s unspoken contempt for the girl who was her 
guest percolated to George’s marrow. He smoked many pipes and 
pondered many things in his heart till the doctor arrived. Inaction 
nearly drove him crazy. 


Il. 


An hour must have passed before the doctor came downstairs 
George stared anxiously into his face. 

‘ How is she ?’ he asked. 

The doctor smiled reassuringly : 

“You needn’t worry. Close call, all the same. Fangs just 
missed a big vein. The prompt treatment saved her. There’s 
about enough poison in the system to make her uncomfortable for 
a few days. Say, that cousin of yours is a star-spangled triumph. 
She took the old trail.’ 

‘I know.’ 

“ It’s a record.’ 

* That’s so.’ : 

‘I wouldn’t cross that gorge by daylight. The path has 
crumbled away.’ 
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George nodded. It irritated him to hear this stranger telling 
him what Samantha had accomplished. He knew better than any 
other man in the county what she had done ; and words seemed to 
cheapen her stupendous feat. 

Samantha appeared, preceded by an odour of fried bacon and 
coffee. 

*How’s Miss Goodrich ? ’ 

‘Doing fine! More scared than hurt.’ 

*That’s good. Will you please come in and hev’ breakfast ? ’ 

‘ With pleasure.’ 

The doctor attacked the beans and bacon with appetite. While 
he ate, he talked to Samantha, who refused to sit down. George 
went out to drive the cows into the corral and milk them. He 
walked jerkily, and his thoughts were jerky also, jumping from 
Hazel to Samantha and back again. He kept on muttering to 
himself : 

“It beats the band.’ 

Mentally, he was bruised and shaken. The first paralysing 
terror that Hazel would die, his inability to ‘do’ anything, the long 
waiting for the doctor—these emotions had gone, but this new and 
extraordinary lassitude remained ; and dominating it, adding enor- 
mously to his sense of helplessness, was the conviction that Hazel 
must hate his Canyon, that after such a terrifying experience she 
would never consent to live in it. While he was waiting for the stag, 
in the cool of the night, he had made up his mind. Hazel and he 
would build lower down. And he would satisfy her ambitions by 
developing the water and, possibly, boring for oil. She wanted him 
to ‘ get there with both feet.’ For her sake, he would ‘ get there.’ 
But in his own way, in his own God-appointed place. More, Hazel 
should not be kept a prisoner on the ranch. She would be able to 
spend her own income as she pleased. Periodical trips to Oakland, 
for example, with, or even without, him, would make things easier 
for the darling. 

First and last, no matter what beguiling pressure might be 
exercised, he would not abandon his home. 

‘ Never—by the Eternal!’ 

Now, as he milked Samantha’s cows, he was miserably aware 
that his ropes had crumbled into sand. Impotence began to con- 
sume him ; he felt like a wild animal in the trap of a hunter; the 
teeth of the trap closed upon his heart, tearing it cruelly. When he 
carried the milk into the dairy, Samantha met him— 
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* You'll hev to fetch the sorrel, George.’ 

She described the spot where she had left that gallant animal, 
and then went back to the kitchen. The doctor declared his inten- 
tion of returning to Roblar. He had done all that was possible. 
Before he departed, he rubbed salt into George’s lacerated tissues. 

‘This Miss Goodrich,’ he said incisively, ‘is a city girl, so I 
understand.’ 

‘Yep.’ 

‘I don’t think much of her.’ 

George would have struck him, had such a remark been made 
twenty-four hours earlier. Now, he said meekly : 

‘Why not, doc ?’ 

‘She’s your guest, and I hope a paying one, and she’s pretty, 
but there’s no grit to her, nosand! Bit of a fraud, I reckon.’ 

‘ That’ll do,’ said George curtly. 

‘Why did she monkey with your rattlers ? ’ 

George remained silent. When the doctor had gone, he went 
into the house, and walked upstairs. Mrs. Spragge heard him, 
and came out of Hazel’s room. George whispered hoarsely : 

‘Has Hazel asked fer me ?’ 

‘No, my son.’ 

‘Shall I go in, Maw ?’ 

‘ Wal, she’s awful sick to her stomach. Give her time, Georgie.’ 

‘Tl go fetch the sorrel.’ 

He finished the chores and saddled a horse. When he reached 
Aguila, the hamlet was seething with excitement. Mrs. Bungard 
had spread the news of the snake-bite, confirmed by the doctor, 
who, when passing through Aguila, had added a few details. 

Uncle Zed Byles irritated George more than anybody else. 
The old man stood by the horse, with his hand on the horn of the 
saddle, looking up quizzically into George’s frowning face. 

‘ What did 1 tell ye ?’ he asked, winking furiously. 

‘I dunno’ as you said anything wuth remembering.’ 

‘Yas, I did. I tole you Samanthy was the salt o’ the earth ; 
and I tole you I hed no manner o’ use fer city madams. This yere 
proves me right, George. What the h—ll was she doin’ in yer 
room at midnight? Every man, woman, an’ child in Aguila is 
askin’ that question. Nosin’ into yer private business—hay ? ’ 

‘ Cacklin’ old hen, you air,’ said George fiercely. ‘ Miss Goodrich, 
I'd hev you to understan’—an’ all the other fools in town—is our 
guest, and kin'go anywheres in our house, an’ at any time.’ 
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He escaped at a gallop. 

A remarkable experience followed. 

Step by step he passed over Samantha’s broken trail. He 
whistled softly when he came to the gulch, which he crossed lower 
down without leaping it. Then he entered the gorge, dismounting 
before he had ridden fifty yards. He had to advance cautiously, 
leading his horse, which jibbed as the path grew more narrow and 
crumbly. The critical moment came when the terrified animal 
refused absolutely to budge, pulling back with a violence which 
no persuasion could overcome. Finally, George had to go back 
to the entrance of the gorge and hitch his horse to a tree. He 
might have fetched a wide compass by taking another trail, but 
he had sworn to himself to follow Samantha’s road, because he 
wished to know exactly what she had done. So he tackled the 
gorge afoot till he came to the worst place, more perilous inasmuch 
as the sorrel, scrambling after Samantha, had dislodged what was 
left. of the crumbling path. The sweat rolled off him before he 
reached the other side. As he wiped his forehead, he muttered : 

‘She done that—fer me.’ 

The thought obsessed him till he reached the sorrel, which 
neighed as he approached. Two hours passed circumventing the 
gorge. More time elapsed before he reached home, because he 
had to skirt Aguila, being unwilling to confront inquisitive villagers. 
It was nearly noon when he re-entered the house. 

His mother was in the kitchen. 

‘Hazel better ?’ he asked. 

‘Oh, yes. Did you see that buggy, George ?’ 

‘What buggy ?’ 

‘The one hitched to our rail. Mr. Stocker drove over not long 
after you'd left.’ 

“ Mr.—Stocker ? ” 

‘Yes; he’s with Hazel now.’ 

‘The h—Il he is!’ said George. 


Il. 


Wilbur woke up on that eventful morning feeling more than 
usually satisfied with himself and his future. Mr. Adolf Gelden- 
heimer, for the moment, was identified with that future. He had 
demonstrated the possibility and expediency of rebuilding the 
ancient Aguila Wharf; and it appeared more than likely that the 
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millionaire owner of the big rancho would furnish dollars for such 
an enterprise, provided always that Adolf and Wilbur united to 
supply the needful experience. In a word—a cold business proposi- 
tion, such as the soul of Wilbur loved. His thoughts concentrated 
upon this ‘snap.’ Now and again they flitted to Hazel. Country 
air and food had worked a miracle upon her complexion. What 
a sparkler! He pictured her sparkling, with the adventitious aid 
of diamonds, at his dinner-table, doing the honours charmingly 
to ‘ solid’ men, and receiving afterwards the society swells. That 
was the right way to do business, the only way to make a ‘ ten 
strike.’ Hazel would be immensely popular. Everybody liked 
her. Certainly her great gifts would have been wasted upon Clinton 
Tarrant and that too supercilious Berkeley crowd. Yes—Hazel 
and he would make things hum ! 

He lay in bed, gloating over a vast empyrean. 

He was rudely awakened from these rosy dreams by Patrick 
Hennessy. Pat had his own way of breaking bad news. A ranch- 
fire, for instance, destroying leagues of feed, seemed to provoke 
an essentially Hibernian hilarity, The joke was on the fellow who 
dropped the lighted cigarette into the bunchgrass! Pat was, of 
course, the life and soul of any funeral. 

Wilbur heard a sharp tap at the door, and opened his eyes to 
behold Pat’s red face and white hair. He believed that Pat must 
be drunk. And intoxicated he was with excitement. 

‘ Anything up ?’ asked Wilbur. 

‘It’s yerself’ll be up in a jiffy. The city madam at Spragge’s 
Canyon, where ye wint yesterday, Miss Hazel Goodrich, purty little 
piece, has had the very divil of a night ! ’ 

* Wha-a-at !’ 

‘ Aisy now! There'll be no funeral, glory be to God ! ’ 

‘No funeral ?’ 

‘Hav’n’t I just seen the doctor this minit ?’ 

Wilbur shook him, shouting loudly : 

‘What has happened to Miss Goodrich ? ’ 

‘She’s been mixed up wid the business end of a rattler.’ 

“* Bitten ?” 

‘To bits.’ 

‘ Heavens on earth!’ 

A garbled account of the affair was poured into Wilbur’s ears, 
as he dressed hastily. Pat, honest raconteur, was incapable of 
repeating a story without embellishment, Wilbur understood that 
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Hazel had been attacked by half a dozen rattlesnakes, that 
Samantha had saved her after performing prodigies, and that the 
general excitement would culminate in a wedding. 

‘ Whose wedding ?’ he asked, quite dazed. 

‘Sure now ye know that? Didn’t the young lady come 
here to marry George? It’s himself should ’av sucked the 
wound !’” 

‘Hitch up that buggy I had yesterday,’ commanded Wilbur. 

‘ Ah, now, ye’ll have a bite o’ breakfast. Niver take any road 
on an empty stomach.’ 

Wilbur jammed on his hat without brushing his hair, which 
needed careful brushing and adjustment. Nearly as ignorant of 
rattlesnakes as Hazel, he exaggerated, naturally enough, the effect 
of their venom upon a fragile maiden. Bitten to bits! Unshaven, 
unwashed, pallid with fear, he did take the road to Spragge’s 
Canyon with nothing to fortify his inner man except a drink of 
Bourbon whisky. Hennessy’s last words echoed in his throbbing 
head : 

‘ Sure it’s a wedding not a funeral this toime ! ’ 

That, however, was the only part of the story which he deemed 
to be apocryphal. 


7, 


Samantha received Wilbur. The condition of her face justified 
his worst fears. He supposed it to be seamed and swollen with 
much weeping. 

“Is she dead ? ’ he gasped. 

‘Doin’ fine,’ replied Samantha. 

He hitched the horse, refusing the hospitality of the barn, still 
believing that he might have to drive furiously for the doctor. 
Why had the scoundrel left such a patient ? He hinted as much to 
Samantha. 

‘ More important cases to home,’ hazarded Samantha. Wilbur’s 
distracted appearance exasperated her as indicating Hazel’s power 
over men. Obviously he expected sympathy and plenty of talk. 
Samantha was incapable of giving either. However, they went into 
the parlour, and Samantha took charge of Wilbur’s hat. She 
thought that he looked very funny and ‘ unstuck.’ At moments 
he appeared to lose control of his mouth; the lower lip wobbled. 
Samantha thought—‘She’d never take him!’ Desperately 
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anxious to see more clearly, Wilbur produced a pair of pince-nez, 
polished the lenses carefully with a silk handkerchief, and placed 
them upon the white bony bridge of his thin nose. 

‘ Tell me everything.’ 

‘IT can’t, Mr. Stocker.’ 

‘ How did she get bitten ?’ 

‘Idunno’. I wan’t there. You must ask—her.’ 

“Can I see her ?’ 

“ Mebbe.’ 

‘ Please find out. If I can be of any service——!’ 

Samantha vanished. Wilbur felt indignant. What ailed the 
girl? Why couldn’t she answer simple questions? What a clod ! 
And what an idea—what a ridiculous, offensive notion—this gossip 
of a marriage between his Hazel and George Spragge! He drummed 
impatiently with. his feet upon the rag carpet, taking note of the 
simple furnishings, appraising them. At a forced sale the lot might 
fetch ten dollars! It was sweet of Hazel to stay in such a shack. 
And this talk about a room full of rattlesnakes? What did that 
mean? His brain whirled. That was a lie. Hazel must have 
been bitten in the garden, such as it was. Probably she had 
slipped out alone, trying to escape from these boors. The lovely 
night might have tempted her to ramble farther than was prudent. 
In the grass by the creek she had trodden upon a snake. 

Samantha came back. To Wilbur’s amazement she was smiling, 
and the smile was curiously derisive. 

‘ Miss Goodrich will see you presently.’ 

His own smile became complacent. 

‘Thank you,’ he murmured. 

‘ Hev you had breakfast ? ’ 

‘ Breakfast ? How could I?’ 

‘Could you—now ?’ 

A half-reluctant assent stirred Samantha to alacrity. Wilbur 
was conscious of a change in her impossible to define. Perhaps she 
was sympathetic; perhaps she was pleased that Hazel could see 
him. Presently, she brought him a cup of tea, an egg, and some 
cold biscuits and butter. As she was placing these upon the table, 
he said irritably : 

‘ That old fool, Hennessy, told me that Miss Goodrich was bitten 
in this house.’ 

‘ That’s quite right.’ 

‘ How extraordinary! Do snakes come into houses at night ? ’ 
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‘ George keeps ’em in a tank. He sells em. They’re in there :’ 
she pointed at the locked door. 

‘ And one escaped ?’ 

‘They all escaped. George ain’t caught ’°em yet. Would you 
fancy some beans and bacon ?’ 

‘No; I thank you. Are—are there any snakes loose in this 
room ?’ 

‘I ain’t looked fer any here.’ 

She went back to the kitchen, still smiling. 


. % 


When Samantha, in Hazel’s presence, announced the advent 
of Mr. Stocker and his wish to see Hazel, Mrs. Spragge had said 
tartly : 

‘See him? Of course she can’t see him.’ 

Till this moment Hazel had been lying flat on her back in bed. 
The violent sickness had been stopped by the doctor ; and she had 
been able to swallow and retain some milk and water. Her foot 
was badly swollen and much discoloured, but the swelling; greatly 
to the doctor’s satisfaction, had not spread above the knee. Apart , 
from the pain in her foot, which was not unbearably severe, Hazel 
was beginning to feel more comfortable. Her head still ached from 
the doses of whisky, but all fear of death had passed from her. And, 
shortly before the arrival of Wilbur, Mrs. Spragge triumphantly 
announced that the swelling was less pronounced and less indurated, 
an effect she attributed entirely to the poultices made from the 
famous antidote in which the doctor, foolish man, placed no faith. 
He had said, however, that the poultices would help ‘some,’ 
although he hinted that linseed or even bread would be equally 
efficacious. Before he left, Hazel had thanked him with a wan 
smile. At mention of Wilbur’s name she raised her head from the 
pillow. 

‘I wish to see Mr. Stocker,’ she said quite firmly. 

‘Shall I tell him to come up?’ asked Samantha, looking at 
Mrs. Spragge. 

Hazel answered : 

“In half an hour, please. I’ll send word when I’m ready to 
receive him.’ 

Mrs. Spragge shrugged her broad shoulders, as Samantha left 
the room. Then her eyes sparkled as Hazel, in a languid tone, 
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asked for her hand-mirror. Mrs. Spragge, who had never owned 
such an article, brought it. Hazel examined herself meticulously. 
Her face, with its delicate features, was very pale, almost the colour 
of milk, but otherwise she appeared not much the worse for the awful 
shock and fright. She remembered, with a certain pride, that the 
Daughters of the Golden West were distinguished by great recupera- 
tive qualities. Returning the mirror to Mrs. Spragge, she said, not 
so languidly : 

‘Please give me my dressing-jacket. It’s in the top drawer of 
the bureau.’ 

Mrs. Spragge made no protest. She found the garment, copied 
from a Paris model, and fetched two more pillows from her own 
room. Thus propped up in bed, Hazel, with a little help, achieved 
a becoming toilette. It was quite surprising to note how Mrs. 
Spragge encouraged her patient, entering with positive ardour into 
Hazel’s scheme of decoration. Face and hands were bathed in 
Cologne and water. The two big plaits were embellished with fresh 
ribbon. Mrs. Spragge remarked heartily : 

‘Why, child, you do look pretty !’ 

“I feel a wreck,’ sighed Hazel. 

Mrs. Spragge, with calm, cryptic face, nodded sympathetically. 

She had hoped that George would see Hazel as she had been, a 
piteous spectacle; she rejoiced now with exceeding gladness that 
Mr. Stocker, and not George, had provoked this ‘ fixing up.’ When 
all was accomplished she summoned Wilbur. 

‘You wish to see him alone, dear ?’ 

‘ Please.’ 

Wilbur entered a minute later. The sight of Hazel, looking 
like a beautiful child just snatched from the clutch of death, moved 
him profoundly. Hazel was almost as profoundly moved by the 
appearance of Wilbur. Never had she beheld him unshaven and 
uncombed! He was at his worst, and she accepted the worst as 
confirmation strong and true of Wilbur’s passion for her. When she 
held out her hand he fell on his knees by the bed, kissing it, and 
repeating fervently : 

‘Thank God! Thank God!’ 

Hazel closed her eyes. For the first time, Wilbur had given her 
a tiny thrill. 

‘Dear Wilbur,’ she sighed. © 

‘ Are you strong enough to speak ? ’ 

‘I think so. I’m so glad you came at once.’ 
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‘ You knew that I would come #’ 

‘Yes; I knew. Oh, Wilbur, I have been through the dark 
valley.’ 

‘ Yes, yes—and I was fast asleep, dreaming of you, dearest.’ 

This was not strictly true, but at such moments a lapse from 
the absolute truth may be dismissed as venial. 

‘I’ve been incredibly silly,’ murmured Hazel. 

‘Don’t say a word.’ 

‘But I must. Wilbur, I’m not strong like you. You’ve 
always wanted me, haven’t you ?’ 

‘ Always, always, ever since we first met.’ 

He remained kneeling by the bed, kissing her hand. She removed 
it gently, and touched his head. 

‘I’ve been crazy, Wilbur. It’s so difficult to explain.’ 

‘Don’t explain ! ’ 

‘Can you take me back to Oakland ?’ 

* Of course.’ 

‘Oh, how I hate this Canyon! How I loathe it, and—and my 
silly self.’ 

A tear trickled down her cheek. Wilbur longed to kiss it off, 
but he was not enterprising in love as he was in business. However, 
he grasped opportunity in his own fashion by saying with decision : 

‘The sooner you give me the right to take care of you the 
better.’ 

Her pretty head fell back upon the pillows; her body seemed 
to be sliding off them. 

‘ Raise me a little,’ she murmured. 

He put his arms about her. She noticed that he had hardly 
strength enough to lift her properly, and she thought for a fleeting 
instant of other arms. The colour came into both their cheeks. 

‘I must tell you how silly I’ve been—what a slave to mere 
appearances. Wilbur, I swear to you solemnly that I never saw 
you as you really are till you came in just now.’ 

Wilbur, like all successful men of business, had inspired 
moments. The primal man had almost captured Hazel. His 
eyes sparkled with triumph, for mind had once more achieved a 
notable victory over mere muscle. He swooped unerringly upon 
another fact. Conquerors could afford to be generous. 

‘Hazel,’ he said solemnly. ‘I am real sorry for George Spragge ; 
he has my entire sympathy. You imagined yourself to be in love 
with him.’ 
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‘ Wilbur, how clever you are! Jt was your cleverness which 
first attracted me. I feel, dear, that I can tell you everything.’ 

She told him nearly everything—a story punctuated with soft 
sighs, moistened by tears, with eloquent intermittences of silence. 
Wilbur was enchanted by her frankness, by her self-condemnation. 
He realised that such mistakes, if made before marriage, are not 
likely to occur afterwards. Hazel had been foolish, but she had 
paid in full for her folly. She finished on a high note : 

‘ Of course, you can never forgive me.’ 

The kiss of forgiveness was just audible on the landing. 


VI. 


Mrs. Spragge heard it. With regret must it be recorded that 
she heard, also, the talk which preceded the salute. Deliberately, 
she played the eavesdropper ! 

Then she sought Samantha. 

‘It’s O.K.,’ she remarked abruptly. 

Samantha stared at her, quite unable to interpret the astounding 
expression upon Aunt Almira’s face. 

‘O.K. ?’ she repeated. 

‘They’ve fixed it up ter git married. I suspicioned it. I 
listened at the door, Samanthy, and I peeped through the key- 
hole. Her an’ me’s quits. She pried into my George’s private 
affairs, and I pried into hers. They’re huggin’ each other in a 
sort o’ lukewarm, don’t-muss-my-hair fashion. George put more 
snap into it las’ night.’ 

‘Aunt Almiry! You know what happened las’ night ?’ 

‘I seen ’em under the tree.’ 

‘So did I.’ 

‘You pore child!’ 

‘What will George say ?’ 

Mrs. Spragge frowned. 

‘I allow that’s worryin’ me considerable. George is capable 
of mos’ anything. He’s crazy fer Hazel. It’s up to me to fix 
George, onless——’ 

* What ?’ 

‘Onless you do it. I’m scared o’ lettin’ him see my feelin’s. 
I hev’n’t felt so spry fer years.’ 

‘It’s goin’ ter be awful fer George.’ 
‘Yes; he’s built that way. Them two fools upstairs ain’t 
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yet taken into account the trouble he’s liable ter make. She 
refused ter see him.’ 

‘I know.’ 

‘Kin you fix George, Samanthy ?’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Then it «s up ter me. You understan’, child, that I’m not 
worryin’ on their account. If George shot the pair of ’em, I should 
say “Serve ‘em right!” But this yere county ain’t what it 
use ter be. If George pulls his gun, ther’ll be bad trouble fer him. 
And he may.’ 

Samantha considered this very thoughtfully. 

‘He didn’t kill the rattlers,’ she murmured. 

‘Eh?’ 

‘I asked him. He tole me that you’d given him back the 
key. An’ he went in with a stick, but he didn’t kill’em. If he’d 
bin real boilin’ mad, I reckon ther’ wouldn’t be one alive now.’ 

‘That’s so. But this dude, this thin, spindlin’, yaller-faced 
smarty has downed him. And he’s never bin downed before. 
Samanthy, I could sing “ Old Glory” ; I’m tickled plum to death ; 
but back o’ that I’m scairt ; I’m scairt o’ my own son.’ 

Samantha took the elder woman by the arm, pressing it. Then 
she said slowly : 

‘Why should you speak to him, Auntie ?’ 

‘Somebody must.’ 

‘Let Hazel do it.’ 

‘Fer the land’s sake!’ exclaimed Mrs. Spragge. ‘I never 
thought o’ that.’ 

‘ Ain’t it up to her ?’ 

‘Sure!’ 

‘I’d hate to be Hazel tellin’ him,’ said Samantha slowly. ‘I'd 
sooner fool with a big rattler than with George.’ 


(Zo be concluded.) 








